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What was 
he like? 


Exactly what was George Maher like? 
His personality remains somewhat elu- 
sive. I haven't talked much about Maher 
the man in this quarterly. One reader 
even wrote to ask whether I ever con- 
sider Maher's personal life. Now's the 
time to do so. 


While writing this, I read a Chicago 
Tribune review of two new books about 
George Washington. The opening para- 
graph could have been about George 
Washington Maher: "George Washing- 
ton is a particularly hard biographical 
nut to crack. Unsmiling and emotion- 

om, less in all the portraits and other like- 

nesses we have of him, he remains...a 

cold marble figure...it is very difficult 
for us to know him or warm to him per- 
sonally." 


It isn't so easy to know George Maher. 
But we can piece together an adult life 
for him. From one miniature biography 
to the next in semi-official publications 
such as the Book of Chicagoans and 
Who's Who, we begin to see a person 
beyond the architect photographed in 
his LaSalle Street studio surrounded by 


po mee 


Young George Maher. 
Photo by Coover, Schiller Building, Chicago. 


Maher in Studio. 
Chicago Historical Society. 
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books, presentation drawings and his 
own "poppy" art glass. Then moving 
beyond his face for the world to pri- 

mary sources, which are the remem- 

brances and mementos of his family, 
we'll see more. 


First, bits from the official: 


* The Book of Chicagoans, 1905. It 
says: "Republican. Presbyterian. Clubs: 
Mid-Day, Skokie Golf, Kenilworth 
Golf." Though Maher would always 
claim to be a Presbyterian, he was an 
active member of the nondenomina- 
tional Kenilworth Union Church. In 
1912 he was on the Kenilworth church's 
pastoral committee. 


* Historical Review of Chicago and 
Cook County and Selected Biography, 
1908. "The family is prominent in the 
social affairs of Kenilworth." 


* The Book of Chicagoans, 1911. "Rec- 
reations: motoring and fruit farming in 
Michigan on scientific principles." 


¢ Who's Who, 1914-15. More clubs 
mentioned: the University club in 
Evanston, Illinois, and the Union 
League and Chicago Athletic. The latter 
two were considered exclusive. 


That starts to detail the man. Main- 
stream in his associations, in part be- 
cause he needed to be, in part because 
that was expected of him. 


On to what his family saw: Maher as a 
young man, and then employed in the 
Chicago architectural studio of 
Augustus Bauer and Frederick Hill, and 
in the early years of his own practice, is 
glimpsed in letters between his parents 
Theophile (a.k.a. Theophilus) and Sarah 
and from them to their son: 


* December 28, 1884, Sarah to 
Theophilus. "Last week was a busy 
week with George. He and Arthur 
Stevens were the main ones of their 
class to get up their Christmas 
entertainment...the admission fee to 
their entertainment was either two pota- 
toes, or two apples, or one pound of 
some groceries. In that way, they gath- 


_ quite a 


_ the poor." 


ered up 


quantity 
of provi- 
sions to be 
given to 


+ February 
8, 1888, 
Sarah to 
Theophilus. 
"George 
and 
Walter 
have gone 
to 
church... 
George 
has lately 
taken to 
singing. 
The 
Forrestville 
folks have 
a singing 
class, and 
he is vice 
presi- 
dent... 
Walter is 
quite busy, getting ready for the 22nd of 
February. He is to debate the question, 
‘Whether the Colonies had a right to se- 
cede from England.' He is on the affir- 
mative. He is also drawing a perspec- 
tive of their school house. George is 
helping him with both." Walter is his 
younger brother. Forrestville is a south 
Chicago 
neighborhood 
near the 
Mahers' 
home. 


hs) poe 
Sarah Landis Maher. 
Paintings by Alden 
Brooks. 


+ June 20, 
1893, 
Theophilus to 
George, from 
St. Davids 
(then St. 
David's) in 
suburban 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
"Yesterday, 
you say, the 


Merle Wyld on board houseboat on the Mississippi River. 
His father designed it. Private collection. 


frame of your house was to be raised, or 
the finished masonry, and you like the 
spot more and more. But you do not add 
whether you have found about Evanston 
a suitable room for you to sleep in... You 
must have your sleep for strength to 
work. And what about the weeding of 
your plantation, and the much needed 
irrigation thereof, especially the sweet 
potatoes, for which you will certainly 
deserve a prize if they ever come to ma- 
turity, your mother says with a very 
broad smile of incredulity about your 
success on them...For a rapid and 
healthy growth on all these vegetables, 
you would do well to get 25 cents worth 
of garden phosphate from Vaughan's." 
The house is Maher's new house at 424 
Warwick Road in Kenilworth. Maher's 
interest in gardening was growing well 
before he bought a farm in Michigan in 
1905 or so. 


* July 20, 1893, Sarah to George, from 
Pennsylvania. "Do you sleep better than 
you did before we left? How is Bessie? 
You do not say anything about her...by 
all means, George, get Sophie to inquire 
of the doctor the name of an experi- 
enced man to clear your left ear." 
Bessie was Elizabeth Brooks whom he 
would marry in October. Sophie was 
his sister. Severe sleeplessness would 
later contribute to mental problems for 
Maher. 


The number of people still living who 
knew Maher dwindles. One who re- 
members is his daughter-in-law 
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ety tales 


Violet Wyld as a child. 
Private collection. 


Madeleine Maher Mueller, Philip 
Maher's first wife. (See page 11 for 
more about Madeleine and her famous 
father Albert Michelson.) [ haven't yet 
spoken with Madeleine, who is now 90 
and living in Connecticut, but I have 
corresponded with her. 


I wrote her about her impression of 
George Maher when she first met him. 
"Intelligent, forceful, knowledgeable, 
kind," she responded. Questioned about 
his personality, Madeleine said he was 
"a man of scope and vision." 


Much closer to Maher was his nephew 
Merle Wyld, the son of Frances and 
Arthur Wyld. Frances was Elizabeth 
Maher's sister, and Arthur sometimes 
served as Maher's construction superin- 
tendent. I've visited with Merle, 85 and 
living in Skokie, Hlinois, many times. 


Though Merle says he seldom saw 
George Maher because the architect 
was so busy, Merle is a repository of 
Maher memories, of personal qualities 
and times no one else can know now. 
Merle recalls a formal man. Maher, like 
most professionals of his day, dressed 
very well, nearly always wearing coat 


Maher motoring on the beach, Elizabeth's in the back seat. 
Private collection. 


and tie. "I never saw him sloppy," says 
Merle. 


Golf mattered to Maher, and Merle 
sometimes caddied for him, both in Ke- 
nilworth where George had designed 
the North Shore Country Club club- 
house (1917), and at the Mahers' sum- 
mer home near Saugatuck, Michigan. 
"He'd only be there on the weekend. I 
used to caddy for him once in a while." 


Other of Merle's recollections: 


+ Sharing birthday celebrations with his 


- uncle at the Mahers' Warwick Road 


home. George's birthday was on Christ- 
mas day of 1864 and Merle's on Christ- 
mas 1907. "At dinner, at the Mahers', 
GWM would sit at one end of the table 
& have a big birthday cake & Merle at 
the other end with a little birthday 
cake!" said Merle's wife Elizabeth. 


* Watering, at his uncle's request, the 
lawn of a newly completed Maher 
house in Kenilworth. 


* Getting stuck in sand while driving 
with Maher to the summer home in 
Michigan. ‘ 


From 1920, Merle's older sister Violet 
(called "Vidie") lived with the Mahers. 


"If I went up to see my sister, it would 
be in the afternoon, and he wasn't home 
so I seldom saw him, says Merle." The 
Wylds lived a few blocks away in 
Winnetka in a house designed by 
George in 1912. 


Violet's diaries of 1920, 1921, 1923, of- 
fer glimpses of her uncle. Maher seems 
lighter here. Of course, we're seeing 
him filtered by a girl of 14, 15, 16. Here 
are some entries; the punctuation and 
spelling are hers: 


* January 10, 1920. “I stayed at Aunt 
Bessies all night, and so did Merle. We 
had lots of fun shooting pins in the wall 
with Uncle Georges shot gun." And on 
March 20, 1920: "Merle & I got Uncle 
Georges shotgun and shot pins at the 
trees to see who could shoot best." I've 
always suspected George enjoyed hunt- 
ing; I can see him hunting in Northern 
Wisconsin while working on his half 
dozen or so commissions in Wausau. 


* May 9, 1920. "We got Merle & took 
an automobil ride up to Lake forest in 
the packard went 35 miles." Motoring 

* was a serious interest for George, and 
he owned a Packard and a Hudson. 
There is a lot more driving in Violet's 
diary. July 18, 1920, in Michigan: "I 
went off with Uncle George to hunt hay 
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had a good ride (in the 'lizzy’). August 20, 
1920, Michigan: "Uncle George & Philip came 
(from Chicago) this pm so I had a ride to 
Fennville." September 27, 1920: "Our journey _ 
home. Uncle & I left Hilaire bag & baggage & 
mice for the other side at 1:00 o'clock we 
stopped at Niles over night at Hotel Torler 
went to the movies." July 1, 1921: "Aunt Bess, 
Uncle George, Phil, and Madeline (the future 
daughter-in-law) & Archie (Hooker, a Maher 
nephew) left at 8:15 for Hilaire in the packard 
lucky dogs!" Niles is in Michigan. ° 


«February 9, 1921. "Sat up half the night mak- 
ing a poster for our Bakery sale, it has wheat 
coming up each side lettering red white and 
blue, Uncle George outlined the lettering." If it 
still exists, that poster would be a treasure to- 
day. 


* April 1, 1921. “April fools. I blew a lot of 
eggs and filled them with water folled every- 
one one of them first Archie then Aunt Bess... 
Philip... Uncle George said it was rotten and 
wouldn't crack it.” 


Elizabeth 
(Bessie) 
Maher. 
Painting by 
Alden Brooks. 


Right: Philip 
Maher and his 
grandfather 
Alden Brooks. 
Photo, private 
collection. 


* August 11, 1921. “Dodie (Dorothy, a sister of 
Madeleine Michelson) suffered terribly all 
night - Phil is staying down to comfort her. 
Uncle George sent her some pink roses..." 


* March 28, 1922. "A box came from Uncle 
George at New Orleans. Some pecan candy for 
Merle and A bottle of perfume for me. That 
shows that the old dear is getting back to 
normalacy." His mental health had been in de- 


: Bee 
Madeleine Michelson Maher. 
Newspaper photo, 1941. 
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cline since 1920. In March 1922 Eliza- 
beth and her father Alden Brooks took 
George to Biloxi, Mississippi, appar- 
ently to a sanitarium. April 3, 1922: 
"Uncle George came home this morn- 
ing he thinks Grampa and Aunt Bess 
are in New York." April 9: "stopped in 
to see U. George and he invited me to 
dinner with him and went to church." 
April 27: "Uncle George came up to 
bring eggs for Merle to sell for him. He 
surely is feeling good he gave another 
dollar and asked me to go to the movies 
with him." In late June Elizabeth re- 
turned from New York, where she must 
have been visiting sister Carol Brooks 
MacNeil. 


+ July 18, 1922. "Uncle George Aunt 
Bess & Uncle Herman (the sculptor 
Hermon MacNeil, Carol's husband) & I 
went to the Glencoe Country Club and 
sat around two hours waiting for U. 
George..." Who was golfing, I'd guess. 


* August 20, 1922, Michigan. "We had 
a terrible argument over exactly noth- 
ing. Uncle George of course the origi- 
nator resolved ‘that the brains of the 
country lay in the farmers." 


* October 9, 1922. "Uncle George told 
Mad (daughter-in-law Madeleine) to 
buy some goods and make me a dress I 
will help of course. He said he'd like to 
see me dressed up once. Wasn't that 
sweet of him?" 


One thing made clear by Violet's diary 
is that George was always surrounded 
by his extended family of Mahers and 
Brooks and Michelsons, brothers, sister, 
nephews, nieces, in-laws. He had three 
brothers and three sisters, Walter, 
Samuel, Nathan, Sophia, Sarah, Mary. 
His marriage to Elizabeth brought in 
her parents, the artist Alden Brooks and 
Ellen Brooks, and siblings Carol, 
Frances and Merle, and later their 
spouses and children. Son Philip's mar- 
riage to Madeleine Michelson in 1921 
added the young Michelson women and 
at a distance, it seems, their parents. 
This is a large group. It's a creative, ar- 
tistic bunch, too. Besides the talents al- 
ready noted, there was Bessie's painting 
and Carol MacNeil's sculpture. 


Violet's girlish, mostly undefining diary 
entries show Maher relating warmly to 
the Maher/Brooks/Michelson children. 
He's a good uncle, taking time to em- 


" bellish Violet's bake sale poster. Little 


things concern him. 


He was a good brother, too. In 1910 
Maher designed and built a house at 
Hilaire for his widowed sister Mary, 
whose husband Herbert Hooker had 
died in 1902. The house, called Landis 
Lodge after George and Mary's mother 
Sarah Landis, then became home for 
Mary and her children Margaret, Arch 
and Florence. 


Hilaire, which grew to about 100 acres 
and also had houses for George's family 
and for Elizabeth's parents, was a sum- 
mer gathering place for the family. 


Tn her "records of Hilaire" and journal, 
Ellen Brooks, then 71, considers 47- 
year-old George at Hilaire in the sum- 
mer of 1914. She reports his arrivals 
and departures as he travels by ship 
from Chicago to Michigan. She reports 
the start of war in Europe. 


* July 6. “George and Phil left us to- 
night, and are on the boat bound for 
Chicago. I can hardly realize that Phil is 
growing into a man of affairs, he seems 
so part of his father's office now, but 
will be off for college in October. He is 
a clever fellow and George seems to de- 
pend upon him in many ways, and he 
seems to be equal to the trusts." 


* July 17. "George and Phil came this 
morning. George was too worn out with 
his strenuous week in the city to inspect 
the farm as is his usual custom." 


* August 8. "George came in the 
evening with fresh news from Chicago 
and the war excitement that is raging 
there. Conditions in Europe are terrible, 
war and bloodshed threatening on every 
side." 


¢ August 20. "The Mahers gave a dinner 
party...The Doctor (William Stearns, 
Kenilworth) and George added much to 
the lively discussion that made time 
pass all too quickly." 


* September 1. "We have had two 
happy months, quiet and restful... 
George is so proud of his farm and we 
of our home." 


« September 6. "Bess must go (to Ken- 
ilworth) to get Phil ready for college. 
He enters the Michigan State University 
at Ann Arbor, instead of Cornell, as he 
had planned to do when he left high 
school." 


Two years later, a more self-absorbed 
Ellen notes her architect son-in-law's 
comings and goings which were fre- 
quent because his Chicago office re- 
mained open even if less active as the 
world watched the war grow in Europe. 


* June 14. "The Farm is becoming a: 
problem to George that is not easy to 
solve: how to manage a business in the 
city and an estate in the country, and 
meet expenses for the latter is the ques- 
tion of the hour." 


+ June 23. "We are a lonesome family 
tonight. Bessie left for Chicago this 
evening and will not return until George 
can come for vacation." 


+ July 20. "Two weeks of uneventful 
happenings, save the return of George 
and Bessie and Merlin and the hand- 
some Hudson car." Merlin is Merle 
Wyld. 


+ July 22. "They are all at the Pavilion 
tonight, the four girls with George, Bess 
and Mary as special chaperones." 
"They" meant Philip and several 
friends, 


Maher must have required the refresh- 
ing days and air at Hilaire. At work he 
tended to be strict and temperamental 
with the people he employed. That was 
the recollection of Elizabeth Maher's 
younger brother Merle Brooks who as- 
sisted George for a short time. And 
Violet and Merle Wyld's father Arthur 


. found the same unlikable qualities when 


he served George as construction super- 
intendent. Another obstacle in Arthur's 
relationship with George was politics, 
Arthur being a Democrat and George a 
Republican. 
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In Philip Maher's unpublished autobiog- 
raphy, the architect's son presents us 
with a determined, structured father. 
The spelling and punctuation are mostly 
Philip's. 


- "At a very early age I was told by my 
father that he wanted me to be an Ar- 
chitect and it seemed quite natural that I 
should be as I was always interested in 
what he was doing and wanted to fol- 
low in his footsteps. I therefore grew up 
with this idea always in mind and 
taught to draw and make pen and ink 
sketches and take courses in school that 
would lead in this direction." 


"father, mother and I took two fine 
trips in which we saw the Panama Ca- 
nal under construction and another 
when we went to Cuba." The Evanston 
Index newspaper reported the Mahers 
visited Cuba in February 1913. 


* About the Michigan farm: "...the op- 
eration seldom showed any profit and 
he would come over by boat to South 
Haven or Saugatuck every week and 
spent considerable energy in trying to 
make a profitable enterprise out of the 
undertaking. It was however a blessing 
to the whole family who enjoyed the 
fresh vegetables and fruit." 


Certainly, the person closest to Maher 
was his wife Elizabeth. In December © 
1956 interview in the Winnetka CIlli- 
nois) Talk newspaper, she said nothing 
personal about George. That says some- 
thing about her at age 90 and more than 
30 years after George's death. Seven 
years later Elizabeth was interviewed 
twice at the Maher home in Kenilworth. 


She and her niece Violet, her compan- - 


ion since 1926, responded to questions 
from J. William Rudd, a graduate stu- 
dent at Northwestern University in 
nearby Evanston. Rudd used the infor- 
mation for his master's dissertation 
which probably accounts for the imper- 
sonal tone of his reporting. 


Rudd does note that: 


* Maher used the Michigan farm to "re- 
treat for short periods of time and relax 
from the pressures of work and engage 


> 


FIREPROOF. 


Maher's letter of March 26, 1902, to parents. 


Private collection. 


in a favorite hobby of scientifically de- 
veloped fruit-tree farming." 


« "He was one of the first men on the 
north shore to own an automobile and 
was active in automobile clubs the 
greater part of his life." 


+ "Maher had an extensive library 
which included a large number of vol- 
umes on community planning. He also 
owned works by Viollet-le-Duc, 
Ruskin, Taine and Whitman." 


What of Maher about himself? We have 
only one personal letter, that written on 
March 26, 1902, from a hotel in New 
Orleans to his mother and father in 
Wilmette. Here's what he wrote: 


“My dear Papa & Mama, 


"Here I am at New Orleans. What a 
quaint old place it is. Narrow streets. 
Piazzas or as they call them galleries all 
around some of their old houses. There 
is a cosmopolitan life here that is inter- 
esting. Left Natchez last night & arrived 
here today. Yesterday. I drove out to 
see some of the old mansions around 
Natchez & was agreeable surprised. 
They certainly are most interesting. 
With the great live oaks hung with liv- 
ing moss & the magnolias round about. 
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What gala days they must have had of 
yore in these grand old homes. 


"I saw papas old church & sat in the 
pew he mentioned but am afraid that 
this present church is built on the ruins 
of the original one. The old one was de- 
stroyed by fire 29th Oct 1854. The one 
now standing erected in 1857. I have 
not yet decided whether to take river 
steamer to Memphis or not. In the event 
that I do will not be home until Monday 
next. I hope you are all well. 


"Lovingly your son & bro George." 


Other than a bit of family history, and 
Maher's response to historic buildings, 
this letter tells us little. 


Then and finally, there is the George 
Maher afflicted with insomnia and de- 
pression, and the Maher of the last sear- 
ing years. This is a whole other episode 
that can only be hinted at here. Our con- 
sideration here is of the whole George 
Maher in control and charge of himself. 


What's this all add up to? Our image of 
a disciplined rather rigid Maher re- 
mains. He can be temperamental. He's 
preoccupied by his work. But the image 
must also include gestures of kindness, 

_ love for his large family, and attention 
to little things that can matter to others. 
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Pleasant Home Foundation 


217 Home Avenue 


Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


Sources: Joseph Sears and his Ken- 
ilworth, Kilner. Conversations, corre- 
spondence with and Elizabeth and 
Merle Wyld. Correspondence with 
Madeleine Maher Mueller, 1989, 1990. 
Evanston (Illinois) Index, June 1912. 
"George W. Maher, Architect," J. Wil- 
liam Rudd, M.A. dissertation, North- 
western University, 1964. Philip Maher 
autobiography, 1978. Various bio- 
graphical dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
genealogies, etc. 


Pleasant Home 
selects 
new director 


"Pleasant Home," Maher's 1897 Farson 
House in Oak Park, Illinois, has chosen 
anew director. Here's the announce- 
ment from the Pleasant Home Founda- 
tion: 


"Janice A. Rio has been selected as ex- 
ecutive director of the Pleasant Home 
Foundation. The mission of the founda- 
‘tion is to restore Pleasant Home and its 
gardens to an outstanding historic house 
museum of national significance. 
"Before joining the foundation, Rio was 
executive director of the Michigan 
Dance Association where she was re- 
sponsible for restructuring the organiza- 
tion, developing the funding plan and 
implementing’ the tumaround. She won 
the National Society of Fund Raising 
Executives ‘Quest for Excellence’ schol- 
arship and was featured in ‘Profiles in 
Success.' Prior to being executive direc- 
tor of MDA, Rio was a fellow at the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


"Rio has a Ph.D. from the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Her knowledge of 
and interest in architecture and historic 
preservation stems from her days as a 


graduate student 
when she special- 
ized in aesthetics. 


"Rio is a native of 
Chicago and grew 
up in historic 


Barratt was Kenilworth village presi- 
dent in 1900. 


Source: Joseph Sears and his Ken- 
ilworth, Colleen Browne Kilner, Ken- 
ilworth Historical Society, 2nd edition, 
1990. 


Wicker Park. Her 


offices will be located in Pleasant 
Home which is open to the public for 


* Judge Theodore Brentano House, 
North Edgewater, Chicago. 


guided tours Thursday through Sunday, 


from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m." 


Source: Press release, January 
21, 1993. 


FAK 


In a brief phone conversation 
Rio said Pleasant Home contin- 
ues to look for the original fur- 
nishings of the house. If you're 
aware of their whereabouts, let 
her know. Telephone 708/383- 
2654. 


1896... 
What 


happened 
to the 
houses? 


With 1896 we come to a year of 
Maher planning, designing and 
seeing completion of houses and. 
buildings in Chicago and its 
suburbs. I've italicized seeing 
completion because for me this 
is a year when I'm unsure of ex- 
actly what was built. Surely 
several of these houses have 
been demolished. 


+ Edgar G. Barratt House, 255 
Melrose Avenue, Kenilworth, 
Illinois. 


This house and its near twin, the 
Popenoe House in Topeka, were 
described in some detail in the 
January-March 1992 issue of 
this quarterly. 


The judge's house-was one of nine, plus 
an interior, announced for Maher in the 


FOR SALE. .- 


BUENA PARK RESiDENGE. 


; - 14 Marquette Terrace, . 
- LOCATION—South front between Clarendon ay-- 
; enae and Lake Michigan, four blocks from two st:a- 
tions on Northwestern Elevated Load. 5 
'  SURKOUNDINGS—AH property on doth sides of 
the street is subject to a buildiug line of 25 feet aud 
te restrictions against fats, and against dwellings -to 
eost less.than $7,500. The heautiful residence of 
Mr. T. D. Gray is just east and across the street is 
.the boulder stone dwelling of Mr. CG. M. Walworth, 
while in the immediate neighborhood are the_resi- 
dences of Congressman George Edmund Foss, Judge 
Brentano, Francis ‘Tt. Simmons, Lincoln Park Com- 
missioner, Burr Robbins, Esq., and the Eugene Wleid 
homestead. ¥ é 
DESCRIPTION—Boulder stone first .story, fraime 
and shingle above; large veranda. First floor has 
parlor, reception hall, dining room, kitchen, butler’s 
pautry, lavatory, ets. Second floor has five large 
chambers, two bathrooms, linen closets, ete. Third 
floor has three large rooms. Basement contains 
lanndry, combination hot water and hot alr heating 
plant, and several storage rooms. This house was 
constructed by the well-known builder, E, M. Bent, 
after plang and superintendence of Architects Jen- 
ney and Mundie. All masonry laid In Portland ce- 
ment mortar. All exterior studding 2x6, covered 
with dressed and matched sheathing and two-ply 
Bae: paper. All back plastered. All door timber 
2x12, 12-inch centers. All floors deafened with cin- 
der deafening. All plastering three-coat work, ex- 
cept closets two-coat.- the most thorough examina- 
tion as to construction details invited. The house 
has recently been put in perfect order, the exterior 
peing painted and the interior decorations renewed. 
CONDITIONS—The construction and decoration 
of this house cost over $15,000. The owner has re- 
fused an offer of 322.000 for the property, but I am 
now authorized to sell it for the best price obtain- 
able in the next thirty days. Terms can be ar- 
ranged. Keys will be found at 2373 Clarendon av- 
enue, and you are invited to inspect. this beautiful 


“residence. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


. ARCHIE OTR, 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


IN THE WEST. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
609-610 MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBERT CRAIK McLEAN, Editor. 


L. MULLER, Jr., Manager. 
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March 1896 issue of The Inland Archi- 
tect. It's described: "a handsome three- 
story residence, 58 by 70 feet in size; it 


will be of pressed brick with stone trim- - 


mings, have all hardwood finish, the 
best of modern open sanitary plumbing, 
gas and electric fixtures, gas ranges and 
fireplaces, specially designed mantels, 
sideboards and consoles, electric light, 
steam heating, etc." Everything the 
judge and wife Minnie (Claussenius) 
would need, a house up to date. Was the 
house built? I don't know. 


I've founding 2 residential listing for 
Theodore and Minnie at 57 Gordon 
Terrace in 1905, but that falls in the 
Buena Park neighborhood rather than 
Edgewater or North Edgewater. A few — 
years earlier, in 1901, the Brentanos' 
presence in Buena Park was clearly 
noted in an advertisement (page 7) for 
the sale of a Jenney and Mundie-de- 
signed house at 14 Marquette Terrace. 


Brentano was a judge of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, a Republican 
and a member of the Marquette Club. 
Sources: The Book of Chicagoans, 1905 
edition. Chicago area directories. The 
Economist, June 26, 1901. Inland Ar- 
chitect and News Record. 


* J.L. Cochran houses (five of them), 
Chicago. 


These were mentioned in the same In- 
land Architect item as the Brentano 
houses. Here are the descriptions of 
these houses for the developer of the 
Edgewater neighborhood: 


- "a two-story residence of very hand- 
some design in the Old Colonial style of 
architecture; size 74 by 70 feet; to be 
erected at Sheridan Drive; it will be of 
pressed brick and stone with Spanish 
tile roof, have elegant hardwood finish, 
special mantels, sideboards and con- 
soles, the best of open nickel-plated 
plumbing, gas ranges and fireplaces, 
electric light and steam heating.” 


- "a fine residence 66 feet front and 70 
feet deep; it will be constructed of boul- 
ders and pressed brick, and have tile 
roof, elegant hardwood finish, mantels, 


Buena Park... 
country in the city 


No less a personage than Harriet Monroe has described the feel of 
Buena Park in its early years. Here's what she wrote, in the November 
1903 issue of House Beautiful. 


"Buena Park, though lying well within the limits of the city of Chi- 
cago, and assuming every day more of the town look, is yet the first of 
the long string of suburbs, which stretches northward from the 
crowded city along the beautiful shore of Lake Michigan. Though 
apartments and closely built houses are encroaching upon old park-like 
homesteads near the railroad stations and along the Sheridan Road, the 
houses near the lake still demand more room. They stretch out amply 
over the ground, surrounded with a suburban luxury of green grass and 
fine old trees, and their broad verandas and shady lawns invite one to 
the outdoor life in summer as hospitably as their large living-rooms, 
with open fireplaces, suggest the cosier welcome of winter. Behind 
some of these streets the city already begins to be remote, and from 
them the sand stretches uninterruptedty down to the curving, white- 
crusted waves of the great lake. Here, although 'only twenty minutes 
from town,’ as the advertisements assure us, one may achieve a mea- 
sure of country life." 


Monroe (1860-1936) was an architectural critic, poet and in 1912 
founder of the internationally regarded magazine Poetry. She was an 
early publisher of T.S. Eliot and D.H. Lawrence. She was a sister-in- 
law of the Chicago architect John Wellborn Root. 


Sources: Harriet Monroe, Daniel J. Cahill, Twayne Publishers, New 
York, 1973.4 Poet's Life, Harriet Monroe, The MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1938. 


sideboards, consoles, the best of open 
nickel-plated plumbing, gas and electric 
fixtures, laundry fixtures, gas ranges, 
and fireplaces, hot-water heating, etc." 


- "three three-story residences to be 
erected at Edgewater...frame, stone 
basements, hardwood finish, mantels, 
gas and electric fixtures, furnaces, etc." 


Extremely difficult to determine 
whether these houses were built. They 
probably were and then were known 
under the name of the person who 


bought the house from Cochran. 


Source: IA. 


* George Arndt House, North Edge- 
water. 


Another of the houses in the March 
1896 list in Inland Architect. 
Description: "a two-story residence, 34 
feet front and 47 feet deep...it will be of 
brick veneer, have oak interior finish, 
the best of modern plumbing." 


Sources: City directories. IA. 


* Jordan House, Edgewater neighbor- 
hood, Chicago. 


For a Mr. Jordan, one of the March 
1896 JA announcements. Description: 
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"a two-story, basement and attic resi- 
dence, 32 by 50 feet in size...it will be 
of stone basement and frame super- 
structure, have all hardware finish... 
electric bells, speaking tubes, hot-water 
heating." 


Source: IA. 


* A.D. Sheridan House, Edgewater, 
Chicago. 


Sheridan's house, most likely at 3010 
Kenmore Avenue, would be the first of 
two houses he would commission from 
Maher. Its description, again from the 
March 1896 Inland Architect, is similar 
to the others: two stories, frame and 
plaster, all the conveniences. A differ- 
ence is that it will be “of very handsome 
design." 


Maher's second house for the Sheridans 
was built in 1910 at 310 Church Street 
in Evanston. By then Edgewater was 
changing with the introduction of two 
and three-flats among the earlier one- 
family houses. True suburban living 
was moving north. 


Architectural Club 
exhibitions of 1896-98 


Maher's entries 


Maher skipped the 1896 Chicago Ar- 
chitectural Club exhibition, perhaps be- 
cause of the 1895 economic depression. 


The next year, 1897, for the exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, Maher 
had four entries, none of them specifi- 
cally identified. They were: a facade of 
a public library building, a facade ofa 
residence, a match rendering, and a 
photograph of a residence. 


His 1898 entries, made from his office 
in Room 820 at 218 LaSalle Street, 
were: a watercolor perspective of the 
Farson House credited to Maher him- 
self. The others were photographs of 
unnamed houses in Kenilworth and ~ 
Chicago. 


Source: Chicago Architectural Club 
catalogs, Ryerson and Burnham Librar- 
ies, Art Institute of Chicago. 


Gary restoration 
effort continues 


The Society for the Restoration of the 
Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium and 
Octave Chanute's Place in History, still 
the longest name for any group inter- 
ested in Maher's architectural heritage, 
is moving in several directions. 


« The society's board now meets 
monthly. The regular meeting day is the 
third Wednesday of each month. For 
information on meeting sites, write the 
society at 607 South Lake Street, Suite 
A, Gary, Indiana 46403. 


* "1992 Preservation Year in Review" 
from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation reported "good news" 
about Maher's 1921 Aquatorium on 
Lake Michigan. A variety of groups is 
working, says the Trust, "to obtain com- 
mitments from local partners to place 
the Bath House on the National Regis- 
ter and investigate reuse alternatives for 
the building." 


* The National Park Service published a 
brochure on the pioneer aviator Octave 
Chanute. Chanute will be memorialized 
(and made famous?) with an exhibit in 
the restored Maher Aquatorium. 


In the news. 
In print. 


¢ Nickerson House. The Chicago Tri- 
bune on November 20, 1992, described 
the Samuel Nickerson House, 40 East 
Erie Street, as "surely...one of the most 
imposing buildings in the city." The 
three-story house was designed by Chi- 
cago architects Burling and Whitehouse 
in 1881 and completed in 1883. No 
mention of Maher who remodeled the 
picture gallery into a game room in 
1900. . 


* More on They Built Chicago. George 
and son Philip are mentioned briefly but 
significantly in Miles Berger's new 
book They Built Chicago, Entrepre- 
neurs Who Shaped a Great City's Ar- 
chitecture. Berger explains the origin of 
his book: "I was surprised to find that, 
for all the volumes written on Chicago's 
great architecture, there was no work 
singularly recognizing the contribution 
of the developer to the growth of the 
city and to the distinctive character of 
its buildings." Thus, his book. 


We first meet Maher in a section on the 
developer J. L. Cochran (1857-1923) 
and his Edgewater of the 1880s and 
1890s: "The architect (for Edgewater) 
was Joseph L. Silsbee, who himself was 
fortunate in employing during the pe- 
riod of the Edgewater work two assis- 
tants who would be heard from again. 


_ They were George W. Maher, who be- 


came one of the most popular and pro- 
lific architects of the residential Prairie 
school, and a young draftsman named 
Frank Lloyd Wright." Berger says Ma- 
her "became a favorite of the (Edgewa- 
ter) buyers seeking stone houses as well 
as those preferring frame construction." 


Maher next is found designing in Buena 
Park, initiated south of Edgewater by 
Robert Waller (1850-99) in the 1880s. 
Maher's houses there are now in the 
Hutchinson Street Historic District. 


Father and son are both in the chapter 
on North Michigan Avenue developer 
Murray Wolbach (1876-1954). Here's 
George as planner, one of a group of 
established architects commissioned in 
1918 to make North Michigan "a first- 
class shopping boulevard." With him, 
says Berger, were professional col- 
leagues who had dabbled in the Prairie 
style, namely partners Benjamin 
Marshall and Charles Fox, and Howard 
Van Doren Shaw, and even more (An- 
drew Rebori; Holabird and Roche; Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst and White) who 
had not. Their planning coincided with 
the building of a bridge from the older 
South Michigan Avenue/Loop commer- 
cial and shopping district to North 
Michigan. The architects recommended 
uniform cornice lines and building 
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heights of no more than 10 or 12 sto- 
ries. Quibble No. 1: Berger fails to 
mention these members of the archi- 
tects' committee: Perkins, Fellows and 
Hamilton; Schmidt, Garden and Martin, 
and several others. Dwight Perkins, Ri- 
chard Schmidt and Hugh Garden were 
all Prairie School associates. 


Philip was among the beneficiaries of 
his father's planning. Wolbach selected 
Philip as architect for a six-story build- 
ing, which Berger calls "elegant," at 
545 North Michigan for the women's 
clothing shop Jacques (1928). Then 
Wolbach had Philip do the Blackstone 
Shop (1927-29) at 669 North Michigan. 
Quibble No. 2: Berger lists the dates for 
the Jacques Shop as 1929 and the 
Blackstone as 1930. 


I found my copy of They Built Chicago 
in the University Book Store in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Also available at the 
Chicago Architecture Foundation, 224 
South Michigan Avenue. From Bonus 
Books, Inc., Chicago. About $40. 
Quibble No. 3: considering the incom- 
plete list for the North Michigan archi- 
tectural committee and the questionable 
dates for the Jacques and Blackstone 
shops, I wonder how reliable Berger's 
book really is. 


Sources: The Prairie School, H. Allen 
Brooks, W.W. Norton & Company, 
New York, 1972. Woman's Athletic 
Club (Philip Maher, 1928), preliminary 
staff report, Commission on Chicago 
Landmarks, 1991. Interview with Philip 
Maher, by Sharon Darling, April 14, 
1980. 


* Philip's Blackstone Shop. Philip 
Maher's building at 669 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, is now the Sony 
Gallery, reported the Inland Architect, 
November-December 1992 issue. Philip 
designed the Blackstone Shop in, as he 
said in a 1980 interview, a "modern" 
style for Stanley Korshak ; the building 
later housed Saks. 


Source: They Built Chicago. Darling 
interview. 


eee 


Wausau proceeds with Maher destruction. The only demolition, the only one 


I'm aware of, of a Maher building this year will happen within the next few months 
here in Wausau. It will be Maher's public library of 1906-07, victim of construction 
of a new library on the same site. Here are two early postcard views. The library 
shares similarities, particularly in rooflines, with the King House (1901), the 
Hoelscher House (1902) and the Brackebush House (1909), all in Chicago. Post- 
cards, Marathon County Historical Museum, Wausau. 


* Philip in Lake Forest. A recent 
phone call from the new owner of a 
Philip Maher house in Lake Forest, a 
North Shore Chicago suburb, led me to 
National Geographic magazines of the 
1930s. Philip's Clarence Mitchell House 
(1928-30?) at 999 North Sheridan 
Road is in the May 1931 issue. Philip 
cousidered this house one of his “best” 
residential designs. There are references 
to the work of his fathe: identical rect- 
angular chimneys, arched windows, 
clean massing. 


Source: Darling interview. 


Notes 


* Names. My indexer Carol Kelm, Oak 
Park, reminds me that during 1992 I 
named George's father as both 
Theophile and Theophilus. That's true. 
Named Theophile by his parents, 
French-born Edouard and Sophie, he or 
someone else altered Theophile to 
Theophilus while living in New Al- 
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bany, Indiana, and later in Chicago. The 
1877-78 New Albany lists him, with 
typo, as Kheophilis, and a 1887 Chi- 
cago directory shows him as Theophilus 
Maher, a chemist, living at 4233 
Oakenwald Avenue. In a June 1901 in- 
terview with the Evanston Press, he was 
again Theophile. 


* Clearing. After each issue I hear from 
one or more persons with information 
clarifying something I've written or sug- 
gesting a search for more. 


The short item on "MacNeil, Maher & 
Wright" was read by Penny Fowler, ad- 
ministrator of the fine arts collections, 
The Frank Lloyd Wright Archives, at 
Taliesin West in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
About the Hermon MacNeil (below) 
sculpture in the Winslow House, she 
wrotethat the piece might be called 
"Primitive Chant." I'm close to agree- 
ing. In an article in The Antiques Jour- 
nal, Mac-Neil's second wife Cecelia 
said he did two versions of "Primitive 
Chant" between 1891-93. That fits fine 
with the Winslow House in 1894. 


Sources: Letter from Penny Fowler, 
January 25, 1993. "Sculptor Ameri- 


canus-Hermon Atkins MacNeil," 
Cecelia MacNeil with Dr. Allen Nestle, 
The Antiques Journal, third installment, 
June 1974. 


Musings... 
Sunday with 
the Times 

& Maher 


Reading The New York Times of 
Sunday, January 24, I came across 
two items related to Maher. One was 
remotely about the physicist Albert 


Michelson (above) and the other 
about a West Coast house designed 
by the architects and brothers 
Charles and Henry Greene for James 
Culbertson. 


¢ Michelson. Michelson, Philip 
Maher's father-in-law, was noted in a 
review of Saul Rosenzweig's new 
book Freud, Jung, and Hall the 


King-Maker, The Historic Expedition 


to America (1909). Michelson, re- 
cipient of the 1907 Nobel Prize for 
physics, is in the book because he 
was one of 29 speakers and honorary 
degree receivers at an international 
scientific conference at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 


Sai 


September 1909. Freud and Carl 
Jung were there to accept honorary 
degrees. 


A bit player for Rosenzweig, 
Michelson (1852-1931) was every- 
thing but that in academe and sci- 
ence. He taught at the U.S. Naval 
Academy and at Clark, hence 
thatconnection. He was the first 
head of the physics department at 
the University of Chicago. He won 
the Nobel Prize for "for his optical 
precision instruments and the spec- 
troscopic and metrological investi- 
gations carried out with their aid." 
Michelson's "passion," says one 
source, was accurately measuring 
the speed of light which he was par- 
ticularly good at. 


In December 1921, Michelson's el- 
dest daughter Madeleine (called 
"Mad") married Philip Maher. At 
the wedding reception at the 
Michelson home, could their two 
famous fathers, architect and physi- 
cist, have talked about Freud? Then, 
or when they first met on a transat- 
lantic voyage several years earlier? 
We can only wonder. 


* Culbertson. James Culbertson, 


- one of Kenilworth's early residents, 


and a friend, as far as I know, of 
George Maher, wintered in Pasa- 
dena, California, from 1898. In 1902 
Greene and Greene designed and 
built a house there for Culbertson. 
Times writer Joseph Giovannini 
wrote that the Culbertson House, 25 
North Grand Avenue, today "gives 
the impression that something is 
missing." That's because the house's 
second story was removed in the 
1950s. Sad but true. 


In Kenilworth Culbertson's house is 
only a short distance from George 
Maher's house on Warwick Road. 
Maher's niece Violet Wyld main- 
tained that her uncle remodeled the 
house for Culbertson in the 1890s. 
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Maher in Winona 


Remedies & 
spices 
build a 
temple. 


I don't know much about Joseph Wat- 
kins. I don't know why he chose George 
Maher as architect for the J.R. Watkins~ 
Medical Co. headquarters in Winona, 
Minnesota. Perhaps it was business 
connections in Chicago. Maybe it was 
even Frank Lloyd Wright's work for the 
Martins and the Larkins and the Larkin 
Company in Buffalo, Company. The 
latter seems a bit far-fetched. What's 
certain is that Maher achieved a build- 
ing of distinction for Watkins that en- 
hanced a prosperous and growing com- 


pany. 


Watkins (1840-1911) was 28 and living 
in Plainview, Minnesota, a small town 
not far from Winona, when he "se- 
cured" the rights to make and sell the 
"remedies" of Richard Ward of Cincin- 
nati. He later bought Ward's recipes and 
concoctions. 


For nearly 20 years Watkins produced 
his tonics and later extracts and spices 
from his four-room house on Broad- 
way, Plainview's main street. He bottled 
liniment in the woodshed. He pedaled 
his liquid goods by wagon about the 
nearby countryside. 


In that same simple house Watkins and 
wife Mary Ellen lived with their chil- 
dren Grace and George Benjamin. One 
easily imagines a busy household mix 
of entrepreneurial spirit and chattering 
toddlers. 


In 1885 Joseph, Mary Ellen and Grace 
Watkins moved to Winona to pursue 


business and life. They left behind in 
Greenwood Cemetery, George who had 
died in 1881. Last December I visited 
the cemetery, snow-covered and windy 
on sun-glaring day. I found George 
Benjamin's weathered tombstone. It 
was a double stone shared with Willie 
Watkins who died in 1876. Whose child 
was he? 


If making a big impression was an im- 
portant part of Joseph Watkins' plan, he 
did. Even before construction started. 
The Winona Daily Republican-Herald 
announced the impending construction 
on January 25, 1911: 


"The J.R. Watkins Medical company 
has determined upon the erection ofa 
large new office building to face on 
Liberty street and extend the entire 
three hundred feet between Third and 
Fourth streets, the building to be sixty- 
five feet in depth. While only one story 
in height this one story will be thirty 
feet high, more than the average height 


of two story buildings, and the architec- 
ture will be along lines that will compel 
admiration for its beauty. The estimated 
cost is $100,000." 


Layers of headlines, in the journalistic 
layout style of the time, preceded these 
words. The headlines are shown on the 
next page. 


Maher appears four paragraphs into the 
story: "The design will be purely of 
modem, classic style by the noted archi- 
tect of Chicago, George W. Maher, de- 
signer of the residence of John A. 
Patten, the famous board of trade man 
of Chicago, also of the new half million 
dollar gymnasium of the Northwestern 
university, the largest in the world, and 
other important buildings." Further de- 
scribed are the exterior, to be "of stone, 
if practicable," and the steel arched 
trusses of the roof, "thru which light 
will penetrate to all parts of the build- 
ing.” 


By the end of 1911, the building was 
behind schedule but taking shape. The 
exterior was "beautiful blue Bedford 
stone," the Indiana limestone. Inside 
were "the finest mahogany, marble and 
tile...and facilities for rapidly and com- 
fortably dispatching the enormous of- 
fice business of this great corporation," 
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Watkins home in Plainview. Photo, Plainview Public Library. 
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said The Daily Republican-Herald on 
December 30. Joseph Watkins had died 
nine days earlier. 


In September, Watkins, now headed by 
Watkins' nephew Paul, with Joseph's 
son-in-law Emest L. King as vice presi- 
dent, introduced their new headquarters 
to an invited public on Thanksgiving 
night 1912. An orchestra played music 
of Thomas, Massenet, Mascagni. The 
guests saw the building's rotunda deco- 


Watkins administration building rendering. The Western Architect, March 1914. 


Full Length From Third to Fourth Strects 
On Liberty, With Complete 
Appointments, 


rated with Italian marble, work areas lit 
by 22 concrete and steel bowls five and 
a half feet in diameter, and stained glass 
windows filling three entrance windows 
and filtering the light from above. 


All this was possible because remedies 
like Watkins' were big business. Ex- 
actly what was Watkins’ product? It was 
a liniment. It was good for what ails 
you. Including aches, pains and sore- 
ness. What was in it? Analysis showed 


that the famed liniment was a “water- 
alcohol solution of oleoresin, capsicum, 
camphor, oil of sassafras and opium." 
Until 1914, opium, as well as cocaine, 
morphine, ladanum and heroin were le- 
gal ingredients of patent medicines. 
Watkins still sells its liniment for "mi- 
nor muscle pain, soreness and stiffness 
from backaches to muscle spasms." The 
recipe today combines alcohol, cam- 
phor, safrole, capsicum and oil of 
spruce.The opium, of course, is gone. 


The Watkins building, which has the 
look of an elongated classical temple, 
became something of a religious experi- 
ence. Noted an undated company bro- 
chure: "the visitor instinctively removes 
his hat...a silent prayer goes up to the 
great man who made possible this glori- 
ous edifice." 


Maher said little about the building. Ac- 
tually nothing directly. But in the 1914 
review of his work in The Western Ar- 
chitect, titled "George W. Maher, a 
democrat in Architecture," which he 
presumably heavily influenced, it's 
stated that the Watkins administration 
building "has been pronounced one of 
the most perfectly equipped Adminis- 
tration buildings in this country." The 
writer continues, "Every feature of of- 
fice, desk, lighting fixtures, hardware, 
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etc. have been especially designed to fit | manner but as one views the organized = graphical Record of Winona County, 
this building, following the theory of methods of arrangement from the pri- Minnesota, Chapman Publishing Com- 
design and motifs which continually ap- vate offices which are on a higher level pany, Chicago, 1895. Watkins Health 
pear throughout the work." This is than the working space, the scene hasa and Home Book, 1868-1989. The West- 
Maher's motif rhythm theory; the motifs symphonic quality due tothe harmony — ern Architect, March 1914. "Whatever 
are the capitalized initial"W" andthe — of design and arrangement of aisles and Happened to the Watkins Man?" Terry 
cartouche. Then comes an authoritarian desks, which is fascinating to see." Bormann, Corporate Report, Minneapo- 
comment that seems nearly straight lis, April 1981. Winona Daily Republi- 
from Maher's mouth: "It is not gener- a 


ally understood that business in opera- 
tion can be made to appear in an artistic 


Sources: Plainview Public Library, lo- 
cal history collection. Portrait and Bio- 


can-Herald, issues of 1911, 1912. 
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Winona notes. 


J.R. Watkins died in Kingston, Jamaica, 
on December 21, 1911, not December 
22... Since our last issue. I've con- 
firmed, by checking records at the 
Wabasha County Courthouse, 
Wabasha, Minnesota, that Grace Wat- 
kins King was born August 8, 1877, in 
Plainview... Her younger brother 
George was born December 26, 1879, 
and died from "congestion of the lung" 
on February 5, 1881... And Elizabeth 
Callendar King, the last wife of E.L. 
King Jr., has died. 


Source: Wabasha County records. 


Maher's 
words 


The Westem 
Spirit 


This essay appeared in The Western 
Architect in two parts in November and 
December 1906. In April 1906, the en- 
tire essay was in The Inland Architect. 


Maher originally read the material at a 
meeting of the Chicago Architectural 
Club in March of 1906. 


Though the ideas here are important, 
and somewhat iconoclastic when Maher 
out and out attacks imitation of Greek, 
Roman and other European buildings, 
the effect is muted. The talk is wordy. 
Dignified in Maher's typical way. I 
wonder what it sounded like. Did he 


raise his voice? Did he pound on the 
speaker's stand? Did he rant a bit? We 
can't know. I doubt it. 


A subject that is with us in our everyday. 


affairs, that is a part of our endeavors, 
influencing our daily actions for weal or 
for woe, would, in my mind, be one 
worthy of discussion by us as architects 
and intelligent citizens. 


We co-workers in the building of the 
West should be influenced, even domi- 
nated, by a spirit of action that shall 
produce results bespeaking of our day 
and generation, and to the extent that 
we permit ourselves to be so dominated 
by this spirit of progress, to that extent 
are we real and worthy of our calling. In 
the realm of architecture I would say 
that to solve our problems satisfactorily, 
it behooves us to dip deep into the cur- 
rents of life around about us, feel the 
pulse of the times and then actually ex- 
ecute the ideals of the present hour, and 
if we do this work truthfully, intelli- 
gently, our efforts must be enduring. 


Unfortunately, at the present time, this 
point of view is not accepted, and he 
who does conceive a clear and concise 
position on advance matters, especially 
in the realm of art, is oftetimes consid- 
ered impractical and visionary, a 
dreamer, as it were, who sees strange 
things, whose ideas are for naught when 
it comes to the actual execution of 
works. My purpose is to correct this 
prevalent opinion so far as it lies within 
my power. 


I do not consider myself far from the 
truth when I make the assertion that at | 
the present time this country is most 
conservative, or rather falsely conserva- 
tive, in art and architecture, even more 
so than any other country. We find, for 
instance, that in Europe such seats of 
power as Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don are making great advancement and 
progress in the arts of a new order. This 
architecture has made wonderful strides 
in these old centers, although hindered 
at every step by precedent and tradition. 
The strong technical schools in these 


centers have also placed every possible — 
obstacle in the path of this progress, but 
to no avail. The artist's spirit has pre- 
vailed, and as a result we find emanat- 
ing from abroad a freshness and vigor 
in art matters that is truly inspiring. 
True, in some of these efforts the pen- 
dulum has swung too far; but to my 
judgment this is not a permanent fault, 
but is in the end conducive of great 
good. 


When we look for an equal amount of 
enthusiasm and progress from the 
American standpoint we are prone to 
disappointment, especially in the East- 
em portion of this country, where, due - 
to age, culture and wealth, one would 
expect an art development expressive of 
anew country, we find just the opposite 
evidences in all that we see. The reac- 
tionary spirit in architecture that pre- 
vails there today is truly lamentable; the 
desire to copy everything of note that 
has appeared from the four comers of 
the earth is all too prevalent. Each suc- 
ceeding work of any importance flatly 
contradicts any estimation that is to be 
made of the art of the East as a progres- 
sive one; the excellence of material and 
workmanship is only to be commended. 
The design is non-expressive. Even the 
criticism that is produced in magazine 
and periodical by our Eastern architec- 
tural contemporaries is as dead as the 
buildings they criticise. 


All seem steeped in precedent--the ar- 
chitect, the building, the publication, 
and the critic. It would seem to me, 
from all these evidences of a peculiar 
conservatism, that little or no hope of an 
expressive art can evolve from our 
Eastern cities, and if there is to be an art 
that is to indicate the trend of our na- 
tional life, it must spring from the cen- 
tral portion of this country, or where 
traditional Europe has not yet laid upon 
us its heavy hand. I am speaking to you 
as a Western man, in love with his envi- 
ronment, his profession, and with some 
knowledge of the people and possibili- 
ties here in our midst and at hand. 
Again, I am speaking to a club that has 
in the past produced men who have had 
kindred thoughts and who have spoken 
to you in the same strain, and who have 
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Blinn House (1906), Pasadena, California. This house illustrated "The Western Spirit" in The Western Architect. 


stamped their individuality not only 
upon their own community, but are 
reaching out for virgin fields beyond 
their immediate surrounding. I hope to 
add further encouragement in this great 
task, which is also yours to perform, 
and implore you to look to it that your 
high ideals are not laid low and that you 
mistake not the call of the West. It is for 
you to undertake and achieve, as well as 
to have ideals. 


Conservatism is a term that should be 
well understood, for today you must 
choose between a true and a false con- 
servatism. It is of false conservatism, or 
a hindrance to a rational progress, that I 
am most concerned. Let is be well un- 
derstood that progress or a freedom 
from precedent does not mean a lack of 
knowledge of the past, for no architec- 
tural training is worth while unless 
rooted in a profound knowledge of that 
which has gone before. No one should 
expect to design on progressive lines 
who is deficient in architectural training 
and history. Thebes, Athens and Rome 
offer fruitful examples of enduring 
work and represent to us a heroic past. 
On the other hand, the merely familiar- 
izing one's self with the form and style 
of architecture found in these grand ru- 
ins of antiquity is not sufficient as a 
training for our art. The student should 
reach beyond this mere detail and study 
well into the life preceding these build- 
ings and that which ultimately forced 


these permanent evidences of their civi- 
lization into being. It would seem that 
the spirit which pervades these build- 
ings is more worthy of emulation than 
that which is materialistic or mere brick 
and stone. 


The spirit of this architecture of the past 
can ever be used advantageously and is 
as inspiring today as of old. The letter 
of this architecture is past and gone, and 
cannot be rationally resurrected. The 
Parthenon, for instance, expresses an 
achievement of an art-loving, worship- 
loving race, but for a modern city to 
make a replica of this building on its 
thoroughfares and dedicate it to com- 
merce or a kindred purpose seems an 
example of ignorance or vandalism not 
expressive of our times. The great truths 
that lie back of the Parthenon will ever 
be worthy of analysis. This is immu- 
table law and can ever be transmitted 
into the new. If this ethical truth was 
comprehended by the modern-day art- 
ist, results of an enduring nature would 
follow successively, as did the Ionic 
style follow the Doric, or as did the 
Corinthian the Ionic. Suppose the un- 
derlying law of all progress had been 
appreciated, would not certain groups of 
university buildings be less expressive 
of mediaeval castles or copies of a de- 
generate Gothic, and stand rather as 
monuments of enlightenment to our 
civilization? The spirit of the mediaeval 
castle or the Gothic forms could appear 


in tower, battlement, or buttress, but the 
letter of the old embodied in these fea- 
tures should not be repeated. 


Again, if this underlying law of all 
progress were assimilated, we would 
have fewer ancient relics on all sides 
inspired originally by a deep religious 
sentiment but now void and worthless 
for the purpose of their construction. I 
would say to you again that if we strive 
for the spirit of these great buildings of 
the past and incorporate this sentiment 
in our endeavors, how great would be 


-our advancement! On the other hand, 


do not our present methods seem weak 
and bespeak ill of the mentality of our 
present day? True it is that our country 
has been so engrossed in the working 
out of complex problems that it has had 
little time to consider those of which I 
am speaking. It has had little time to 
mold its characteristics into stone. The 
time has arrived when our ideals should 
and can be expressed, and if there is, as 
I contend, a hindrance of any kind, a 
false conservatism, then we should be 
made aware of such hindrance and 
guard well against it. 


I now wish to call your attention to 
comparisons of the old and new, or the 
practicability of the architecture repre- 
senting the new, against that which rep- 
resents this so-called conservative art to 
assist us in forming our judgment of the 
merits of each. No better idea of this 
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situation can be found than here in Chi- 


cago, where the spirit of the west seems 


more potent than elsewhere. In the busi- 
ness center we find a conglomerate 
mass of huge structures, most of them 
expressing nothing worthy of the pur- 
pose intended, not even commercial- 
ism; for, after all, commercialism is no 
mean motive if expressed aright. There 
are, however, evidences of a marked 
dissimilarity in architectural thought in 
the buildings erected. Some of these 
buildings are on original lines and their 
duplicate cannot be found anywhere. 


Such buildings are highly commendable 
and would attract attention due to the 
original thought on them, and the daring 
of the execution. In every instance the 
architects of the original buildings have 
considered the practical situation first 
and the artistic afterward. This is as it 
should be, for a true art must follow ne- 
cessity, it must always be useful. The 
buildings that follow precedent in many 
notable cases are quite unsuccessful. 
The wild chase to successfully combine 
the artistic and the practical is all too 
evident. Columns out of proportion to 
the scale of the facade, pilasters 
stretched and elongated, detail and or- 
nament where it has no use and can not 
be seen, or if seen representing garlands 
of a flora belonging to the tropics. Look 
at any one of these buildings and ask 
yourselves if certain of these architec- 
tural effects are a necessity either in the 
direction or utility or art Ask yourself is 
it possible to follow precedent and de- 
sign these tall structures right? 


Perhaps it is in the suburbs where the 
home building is more in evidence that 
a stronger comparison can be made be- 
tween the old and the new. It is in the 
home that the heart of the nation is most 
responsive and therefore naturally sub- 
ject to the most advancement. It is here 
that the architect receives his highest 
inspiration and finds the greatest motive 
power for beautification. If we place 
side by side the efforts of the so-called 
conservative architect with that of the 
modern for the decision of the public, I 
know the judgment would be 
pronouncedly in favor of the new. This 
is a foregone conclusion, since any art 


that is truly expressive must appeal to 
the living and to the ideals of the 
present. This living sentiment in the de- 
sign, which vibrates through every de- 
tail and proportion of it, can be termed 
“home", and the occupant can love his 
home, since it is a part of himself, be- 
cause it is inspired by him, and is there- 
fore related to his own individuality. 


The creation of a conservative art, on 
the other hand, follows exactly the op- 
posite view. If he proposes, for in- 
Stance, to work in a style that was 
evolved during the Italian Renaissance, 
then only the archaeologist can thor- 
oughly enjoy such a product, since the 
ordinary man is not living the life of an 
Italian gentleman during the sixteenth 
century. It does not take much grasp of 
mind to understand the meaning of this 
comparison. Suppose we follow this 
same theory of application into further 
fields of endeavor. In the designing of 
our government buildings, hundreds of 
expensive state buildings have been 
erected all over this broad land. So far 
as I am able to ascertain, almost all of 
them have proven failures. 


Tt seems that these buildings are abso- 
lutely out of touch, not only with the 
practical situation, but also with the 
spirit of rational design. The officials 
who are compelled to work in these an- 
tiquated domed, templed, column-sup- 
ported edifices, complain not only of 
their unattractiveness, lack of propor- 
tion, etc., but rave at the dogma that 
compels such expensive edifices to be 
erected so impracticably under the dic- 
tum of style and precedent. Ifa spirit of 
modernism could find its way into our 
government buildings, and men imbued 
with the right spirit, expressive of ide- 
als, be found to design them, what an 
evolution it would be to the people at 
large and what rationalism! True, there 
are few men as yet able to carry this 
theory into actual practice, but the day 
is past and gone when it can be said that 
there are no such men equal to this task. 


Our church architecture bespeaks of a 
false conservatism. Instead of the archi- 


tect designing buildings that should re- 
spond to the people who attend services 


of worship, educated in our enlightened 
age, free from mysticism and 
mediaevalism, we find buildings 
erected with the gloom of the past en- 
shrouding them, with deceits of all 
kinds pasted against them, bringing 
forcibly to the mind the letter of the past 
and not the spirit. If the architect would 
only see his opportunity to express in 
church building the present-day theme, 
he might tend to hasten a form of struc- 
ture where nobility, where toleration 
and truth were the motive powers. I 
might mention in this connection that 
almost all of the great edifices of the 
past were erected for the purpose of 
worship. The temple of the Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, the beautiful cathe- 
dral of the Goth, all attest to the deep 
religious sentiment of these people; but 
the specific form of these past religions 
is dead and gone, never to be resur- 
rected. Then why continue to erect 
buildings of a nature obsolete? Is not 
this a false conservatism that repeats the 
letter and not the spirit of the past? 


It would seem that a great opportunity 
awaits our generation in the beautifying 
of our capital, Washington, where the 
ideals of a nation might be expressed, 
making it beautiful as well as respon- 
sive to the American citizen. This 
scheme should be so broad and compre- 
hensive that it would take the skill of 
our most original and brilliant thinkers, 
so that when completed, the effects pro- 
duced would be as akin to the sentiment 
of our nation as is the Trafalgar Square 
to England or the Place de la Concorde 
to France or the San Marco to Venice. 
It certainly should not be said of Wash- 
ington that any landscape effects there 
produced were taken from piazzas or 
public squares of Europe. It must not be 
said by posterity that our present-day 
artists were unequal to the task of 
evolving a national scheme of land- 
scape work breathing of democracy. 


(Concluded next month) 


Note: The Blinn House was mistakenly la- 
beled the "residence of E.B. Blind." The 
Blinns moved to Pasadena from Oak Park 
where they had lived in another Maher 
house, the Furbeck House, 200 Home Av- 


enue, now demolished. 
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Ho-o-den, the Phoenix Villa, World's Columbian Exposition. Inland Architect, 1892. 


Events, tours, 
Visits 


Exhibition: "The Architecture of 
Kenilworth." Includes 22 George 
Maher houses. Kenilworth Histori- 
cal Society, regular hours. 


World's fair program: lecture, 
"Exotic Pavilions: Japan at the 
World's Fairs." About the Ho-o-den 
pavilion at the World's Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 and others; 
these buildings influenced Maher, 
Wright and others. Lecturer will be 
Ross Edman, assistant professor of 
art and architecture, University of 
Illinois at Chicago. A program of 
the Frank Lloyd Wright Home and 
Studio Foundation. Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, Public Library, Wednesday, 
March 24, 7:30 p.m. Free. 


Farson House program: "Leap 
Back in Time," a children's program 
also from the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Home and Studio Foundation. 
Children's room, Victorian games, 
in recognition of the Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893. Farson House, 
Oak Park, Saturday, May 1, 9-11 
a.m. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday- 


Sunday. $3 for adults, $2 children. Free 
Thursdays. 


Kenilworth Historical Society, 415 
Kenilworth Avenue, Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Monday; 
9-noon, Thursday. Maher memorabilia, 
furniture, light fixture formerly in the 
nearby Maher House, Kenilworth com- 
munity plan developed by George and 
Philip Maher. Housed in building de- 
signed by Philip Maher. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North 
Lincoln Memorial Drive. Silver flat- 
ware designed by Maher for the E.L. 
King House (1911) called "Rockledge" 
in Winona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 am.-5 
p.m., Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Ma- 
her remodeled the picture gallery into a 
trophy room. His changes include a 
hanging light fixture with Tiffany glass, 
large round table and a fireplace. 
Working here with Maher were his as- 
sistant Robert Seyfarth and the glass 
artist Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram Stewart House (1905-06), 521 
Grant Street, Wausau. The Stewart 
House, with its Tiffany glass and Or- 
lando Giannini fireplace mosaic, is 
again open for tours. Third Thursday of 
each month, 1-3 p.m. Other hours by 
appointment for groups of 10-plus. Call 
715/848-1852 to reserve. $5 per person; 
$7.50 per family. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il]mois. This is a 
classroom building. : 


University Building (1907), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. You can view 
lobby, second floor. 


Wausau Public Library (1906), 400 
First Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. Open 
Monday-Saturday. Much altered; this 
building will be demolished in 1993. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. Weekdays. Lobby and open 
office area. 


Winona County Historical Society 
museum, 160 Johnson Street. Maher 
files in library, original drawing in 
director's office. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank (1913-16), Fourth and 
Main. Bank hours. Public areas, elabo- 
rate art glass windows by Tiffany. The 
bank, now called the Winona National 
and Savings Bank, has a brochure for 
visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 McIn- 
doe Street, Wausau. Maher added a sun 
porch and made interior changes. The 
house is now the Marathon County 
Historical Museum. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30- 
p.m., Tuesday-Thursday. 1 p.m.-4:30 
p.m., Saturday-Sunday. Closed Mon- 
day, Friday, holidays. Free. Tel 715/ 
848-6143. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 

Volume 3, number 1. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided January 
1994, Donald M. Aucutt, editor. Tel 
715/848-2482 after 5 p.m. weekdays, 
or weekends. Contributions, media 
releases welcomed. 


© 1993. 
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George Maher (left) & John Farson in the "Center Terrace" of the Pleasant Home garden. Maher portfolio. 


In this issue: Maher and the 
large house. In 189’ 
designed his first la 
house, the Farson I 
Oak Park. In 1911 
designed the most: 
his big houses, the 
family's Rockledg 
Winona, Minnesc 
created long relat 
with both clients. 
Farson were mer 
same clubs. Mah 
_Ernest King golf 
fished together. 
even have gottet 
one of King's m 
plots, that bein: 
drain part of the Florida 
Everglades for development. 
Farson and the Kings offered 
Maher big budgets and 
almost total design control. 
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Maher finds congenial 
cliant in Iohn Farson 
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come: 
onial 
»be 
Ro- 
amings 
ad in 
mahogany, ; sawed 
oak, the best of nickel-plated plumbing, 
specially designed mantels, sideboards, 
cabinets, buffets and consoles, gas and 
clectric fixtures, hot-water heating, 
electric light, cement basement and 
sidewalks, etc.; also two-story barn, 43 
by 86 feet in size.” The Economist, an- 


3 


other Chicago-based magazine, pre- 
sented details: “two stories, basement 
and attic...One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the house will be a broad porch 
to the east and south...12 rooms...The 
cost is estimated at $20,000.” 


Cornerstone. 

In May 1898 Inland Architect noted: 
“Architect George W. Maher has laid 
the comer stone for the magnificent 
home which John Farson is building at 
the corner of Pleasant and Home av- 
enues, Oak Park.” True date for the cor- 
nerstone laying was November 18, 
1897. The cornerstone, an oddity for a 
house, remains today; Maher’s name is 
on it. The address gives the house its 
name. 


Materials & contractors. 

The brick is Kittanning Roman 

brick (Brickbuilder, March 1899). One 
source for the many plants on the 
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Floorplan, elevation. Brickbuilder, September 1903. 


grounds was Fair Oaks Nursery Co. of 
Oak Park. 


otifs & symbols. 
Here Maher used honeysuckle, a circle, 
classical designs, laurel, a lion’s head, 
the rose. Still ahead in other buildings 
was his integration of just one or two 
natural and geometric motifs. 


Critics & comments. 
Architectural Review, November 1898: 
“Mr. George W. Maher’s house at Oak 
Park, Illinois, is sufficiently original in 
design; it is also sufficiently good and is 
a very intelligent departure in domestic 
architecture from the ordinary run.” In- 
land Architect, April 1900, about the 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition: 
“Probably the most attractive residence 
design was that of the 

Farson House, by 

George W. Maher.” 
Brickbuilder, Septem- » ee 
ber 1903: “Tn the sub- / : 
urb of Oak Park the ' H 
Farson house, de- 
signed by George W. ; 
Maher and built of a EK 
very delicate mottled \ 
gray brick in white. 
hortar with red shingle tile roof, is in- 
teresting as an original attempt to solve 
the problem of the wide covered porch. 
While the cornice lines of porch and 
house are harmonious, the porch does 
not attach itself to the building suffi- 
ciently in composition.” House Beauti- = Lee ee ee 
ful, August 1907, from an article by 

Charles E. White Jr. on 
“Housing the Automobile”: 
“A good combination stable 
and garage designed by 
George Maher, a building 
which has proved practical 
and answers every require- 
ment. It is of frame with a 
brick underpinning to 
match the house...the house 
is of brick. 
The owner 
did not wish 
to builda 
brick garage, 
however.” 
Later periodi- es 
cal and news- 


T Se 
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paper comments centered on the 
Farsons themselves. Farson (1855- 
1910), a lawyer and investment banker, 
was an extravagant, bigger-than-life (as 
lived then by Chicago businessmen) 
man. His wife was Mamie (Ashworth), 
“unable to walk a block” when they 
married, then revived by her doctor’s 
advice to live outdoors. Mamie and 
John covered five to 10 miles on their 
morning and evening walks. All this 
was in the newspaper. 


Photo portfolios. 

Maher’s portfolios for Pleasant Home 
are the most elaborate of those remain- 
ing. These were collections of photo- 
graphs, gathered and cord-bound be- 
tween heavy paper covers. For Pleasant 
Home Maher used grey covers with 
gold letters. M.C. Baker, Chicago, pho- 
tographed, and the pic- 
tures were prepared by 
the Chicago Photogra- 
vure Co. Some of 
these portfolios are in 
the collection of the 
Historical Society of 
Oak Park and River 
Forest; others belong 
to Farson family members. In these 
photos, the house faces the street with 
flat surfaces; at the back interior uses, 
these being porches, the kitchen and 
second-floor bedrooms, produce a var- 
ied facade. The effect is a rambling 
comment on Frank Lioyd Wright’s 
Winslow House (1893) in River Forest. 
Inside we see: a casting of the “Nike of 
Samothrace,” a favorite statue of the 


late 19th century, in the reception hall; a 


fussy but not overly busy reception 
room; castings of Venus and Mars in 


other rooms; Maher's dining room table 


and chairs; stuffed chairs; spindly 
chairs; bedrooms with wicker; startling, 
to eyes expecting soft colors, pink fire- 


Pleasant Home portfolio cover. Undated. 


place tile in a guest bedroom; rooms 
cluttered. On the grounds is the 
Agamooshie clubhouse for the two 
Farson boys. Plus Maher’s interpreta- 
tion of formal landscaping. Potted 
palms. 


Society. 

Maher, raised in New Albany, Indiana, 
and Farson, born in Union City, Indi- 
ana, had Hoosier associations. They 
both joined the Indiana Society of Chi- 
cago, whose members had to have been 
born in Indiana, or son (not daughter) of 
a native of Indiana, or a resident of Indi- 
ana for five years, and so forth. Its pur- 
pose was “to cultivate social intercourse 
among its members, and to promote 
their best interests.” In other words, 
party and push. 


As usual we offer the most attractive 
Investment Bonds the market affords. 


In June 1907, the Indiana Society read- 
ied their June Revue at Pleasant Home. 
The event on the 27th would be “A 
Rose Evening in June.” Said the pro- 
spectus for this festive coming together 
of influential people, “The entire 
grounds, about six acres in extent, will 
be decorated after plans personally pre- 
pared by Mr. George W. Maher.” There 
would be red and white roses. “Thou- 
sands of incandescent lights.” An or- 
chestra. Even an original operetta on a 
stage in the southeast corner of the gar- 
den. Its title: “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream on the Wabash.” People would 
be props, too: “The members and their 
guests are requested to assist in making 
complete the general color effect of the 
surroundings by wearing large red or 
white roses.” Ladies should wear 
gowns. Men “summer evening outing 
costumes.” Farson went all out. He 
placed 20,000 fresh roses in the garden. 
He gold-leafed the stable roof. He 
dressed in white. Among the guests: 
poet James Whitcomb Riley, novelist 
Booth Tarkington. 


History. 

In 1939 the house was purchased by the 
Park District of Oak Park. In 1966 the 
stable was demolished. In 1969 the His- 
torical Society of Oak Park and River 
Forest was permitted to occupy several 
rooms. Today the Pleasant Home Foun- 
dation, incorporated in 1989, has as its 
mission "maintaining, operating and re- 
storing the house and its gardens as a 
historic house museum of national sig- 
nificance." 
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In full pre-fence glory. Brickbuilder, September 1903. 


Note: publisher "flopped" (reversed) the photo. e 
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J Stable with clock. Maher portfolio. 


Pleasant Home 


plans occasion 
for Maher 
house owners 


The first-ever gathering of owners of 
houses designed by George Maher will 
begin at 3 p.m. on Sunday, June 27 
(86th anniversary of the Rose Evening), 
at Pleasant Home. Here’s the announce- 
ment from the sponsoring Pleasant 
Home Foundation. “The event will in- 
clude tours of the house, a brief pro- 
gram that will allow homeowners to 
share information and a light buffet sup- 
per.” For more information, contact 
board member Kathleen Cummings at 
312/935-2166, or write in care of the 
Pleasant Home Foundation, 217 Home 
Avenue, Oak Park IL 60302. 
Cummings and fellow board member 
Catherine Deam are organizing the pro- 
gram. 


Park Service & 
Pleasant Home 


In April and June, 1992, a committee 
met in Washington, D.C., to consider 
the Pleasant Home Foundation’s re- 
guest for National Historic Landmark 
status for the Oak Park house. Here’s 
what the National Park Service’s con- 
sultants committee said, in the final 
minutes of their meeting, about the 
Farson House: “Consensus negative. 
Mr. Tiller expressed that although this 
reflects the Prairie style and is a good 
survival there are many like it through- 
out the Midwest. It is not the best, nor 
the first nor the only one left. Even 
though it was well publicized in its day, 
this was a common occurrence for that 
time period.” From the informal min- 
utes: “Opinion negative. Tiller stated 
that while the house is a ‘good’ survival 
of prairie style architecture, there are 
many of them. This one does not stand 
out among them. Oak Park is a district 
containing many such structures and 


would deserve recognition for that rea- 
son. ‘It is not seminal; not critical; not 
consequential.’” I requested this report 
many months ago. 


In a letter to Pleasant Home Executive 
Director Janice Rio, the park service’s 
Chief Historian Edwin C. Bearss com- 
mented, “I have the distinct impression 
that as a context for George Maher is 
developed this conception may change. 
The lack of comparative analysis is also 
a serious problem with nominating 
Frank Lloyd Wright properties. Until 
we can increase our travel funds and 
staff commitment, we will have to wait 
to present the Farson house to our com- 
mittees for consideration.” Door’s still 
open. 


Pleasant Home 
in the news 


In Oak Park’s Wednesday Journal ar- 
chitecture editor Jeanette Fields wrote 
about Pleasant Home’s “facelift,” new 
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paint and plaster throughout the house’s 
three floors. Still ahead, when funds 
surface, is restoration of “special 
wallcoverings,” said Janice Rio. 


Farson House sources: Chicago Historical 


Society. Historical Society of Oak Park and 
River Forest. Pleasant Home Foundation. 
Various correspondence, periodicals, maga- 
zines. 
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STABLE OF A. L. DEWAR, ESQ. 


Dewar stable. Architectural Review, 
September 1902. 


Also in 1897... 


¢ Alexander L. Dewar House, also a 
stable, Sheridan Road near Glenlake 
Avenue, Edgewater neighborhood of 


Chicago. Demolished. 


It’s possible this is an 1898 house rather 
than an 1897 one. The 1897 date was 
included in J. William Rudd’s North- 
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Dau 
House. 


Top: Brick- 
builder view of 
the house in 
1903. 


Middle: side 
entrance with 
guttae. 


Bottom: 
entrance hall 
during restora- 
tion. Note 
carved lion’‘s 
head, colonial 
spindles on 
stair rail. 


+ 


western University paper, with the note 
that it had been “verified by Mrs. 
George W. Maher’ during his inter- 
views with her in the 1960s. The boul- 
der-covered Dewar House is one of 
Maher’s most singular buildings, in im- 
pact if not design. The stable was simi- 
lar to that of the Farson House. 


A marriage: in 1909, the Dewars’ 
daughter Helen married Thomas Lord 
of Evanston. That united two of 
Maher's client families. The Lords com- 
missioned several houses from him. 


‘Source: Evanston Historical Society. 


“George W. Maher, Architect,” J. William 
Rudd, M.A. dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 1964. Kenilworth His- 
torical Society. 


¢ J.J. Dau House, 4807 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


“Square and severe,” judged 
Brickbuilder (September 1903) about 
this house. It's another transition house. 
The Dau house, built for a Danish im- 
migrant who succeeded, is indeed 
square with a porch entrance almost 
abruptly attached. It has several of the 
same motifs as the Farson House, plus a 
couple that appear in later Maher work. 
The former are a lion's head and car- 
touches, the latter the gutta. Fine car- 
riage house behind. 


Source: Periodicals. Site visit. 


¢ John F. LaBoule House, Milwaukee. 
Design only. 


LaBoule, an attorney, must have com- 
missioned this house but not built it. It 
was announced in The Economist 
magazine, May 29, 1897, asa $10,000 
house to be “constructed of stone and 
plaster.” 


Source: Economist magazine. Milwaukee 
city directories. 


* Liederkranz Hall, Blue Island, IIli- 
nois, 


That Maher was working on plans for 
the Blue Island Liederkranz was noted 
in The Economist of July 24, 1897. The 


Blue Island's Liederkranz Hall. Blue Island Historical Review. 
ee 


Liederkranz, a singing society for men 
of German ethnic background, built a 
new hall at this time. Their Saenger 
Hall burned on May 17, 1896, and the 
new Liederkranz Hall was dedicated on 
November 21, 1897. I’ve included a 
photo of the building, which burned in 
1918, but can’t be sure it’s Maher’s. 


Source: Blue Island Historical Review, 
John H. Volp, 1935. Blue Island public li- 
brary collection. 


¢ And these two, D.G. Mellor House, 
Buena Park neighborhood of Chicago. 
Nothing more about it. And Library 
design. Surely only a design. It was in- 
cluded in the Chicago Architectural 
Club exhibition of 1897. 


Kenilworth 
shows houses, 
publishes Maher 
brochure 


Exhibition. Bits and pieces of George 
Maher’s experience in Kenilworth are 


Kenilworth exhibit. Northwestern 
gym, Sutton window, Kenilworth Club 
podium, Maher side chair. 
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on display at the 
Kenilworth Historical 
Society through the 
remainder of this year 
and at least until Feb- 
ruary 1994. Their ex- 
hibition is “The Ar- 
chitecture of 
Kenilworth,” and it 
includes 20-plus 
George Maher houses 
in the Chicago North 
Shore suburb. 
Curated by Betsy 
Wilson and volunteer 
Joan McEvers, the 
exhibition has many 
photographs and 
items, two of them of 
particular note: a win- 
dow from the Sutton 
House (1907) with a 
tulip design, and a 
real entry label from 
the 24th exhibit of the 
Chicago Architectural 
Club in 1911. In 
Maher’s handwriting, 
it says “bronze elec- 
tric standards” from 


Kenilworth exhibit. From lefi, Kenilworth Club; Cheney House and below it the Ely House; Carman 
House. , 


Kenilworth exhibit. From left, clockwise, Maher - two photos; wife Bessie; with son Philip in car; 
Maher and two others (unidentified) with car; Philip and Maher's niece Violet Wyld: Violet; Philip —_— 
with grandfather Alden Brooks. At left: Sutton House window. 
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the Patten Gymnasium (1908), North- 
western University, Evanston. A photo 
of the lights was in the exhibition at the 
Art Institute. 


Brochure. The Kenilworth Historical 
Society’s new Maher brochure de- 
scribes more than 40 buildings in virtu- 
ally all the styles used by Maher during 
his career of more than 35 years. Styles 
range from shingle to Prairie to the late 
period houses done with his architect 
son Philip. Attributed to Maher for the 
first time in print are the Horswell 
House of 1904; Stevens House remod- 
eling, 1914; and the Hart House, un- 
dated. Historical photos, walking tour 
map. A valuable resource. For a copy, 
write the Kenilworth Historical Society, 
415 Kenilworth Avenue, Kenilworth IL 
60043-1134. 


Stewart House 
reopens as B&B 


Wausau’s Stewart House (1905-06) is 
once again available for bed-and-break- 
fast accommodations. To reserve or for 
information, contact owner Chikako 
Massey, Stewart Inn, 521 Grant Street, 
Wausau WI 54401. Tel 715/848-1852. 
The house is open for tours every third 
Thursday. Cost: $6 a person. By ap- 
pointment only. 


Today’s Maher 
people 


« Kathleen Cummings, Chicago, has 
received a research grant from the Gra- 
ham Foundation for Advanced Studies 
in the Fine Arts, Chicago. She’s using 
the funds to delve even further into 
Maher. Kathy plans to turn the material 
into a book. Publication date? She’s not 
certain yet. Kathy’s extremely thor- 
ough, concerned about accuracy, and 
we can expect a fine report from her. 


* Michael FitzSimmons, vice president 
of the Pleasant Home Foundation, was 
featured in a Sunday home section ar- 


The Stewart Inn 
Bed and Breakfast 


Sas landmark home 2t 521 Grant Street, 
Wausau, was enteted on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1974. Classified 
as the most elaborate and most representative 
of Maher and the Prairie School of Architec- 
ture, Jeff Dean of the State Historical called 
it “the find of the century!" Built in 1905-06. 


Maher wrote, “If designed right. . . it cends to 
leave the impression of quietness of home 
rather than 2 dazed impression of grandeur... 
The interior presents comfort in every 
form. . -and suits the taste of 2 better class of 
American people” 


This home is painstakingly restored to its 
original elegance and now features an exten- 


sive petsonal collection of Japanese artifacts 
acquired by the owners. 


Owner - Chikako S. Massey 
715-848-1852 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


ticle in the Chicago Tribune. He owns 
the Michael FitzSimmons Decorative 
Arts gallery, 311 West Superior Street, 
Chicago. The gallery focuses on arts 
and crafts designs. 


¢ Paintings by Wisconsin artist Charles 
Munch, grandson of Charles Erwin, are 
included in an exhibition called 
“Dreams, Hopes, Fears” at the Milwau- 
kee Art Museum. Erwin commissioned 
the 1905 house at 530 North Euclid Av- 
enue, Oak Park. The exhibit continues 
through June 27. 


In print... 
old & new 


Changing the Skyline. 

J purchased this 1938 book recently in 
Winona. I did so because it is the auto- 
biography of contractor Paul Starrett. 
He had associations with Kenilworth 
and with many architects over a long 
career, I expected some mention of 
George Maher. But there was none. 
Too bad. Starrett, a child of the prairies, 
grew up in Kansas, and then while still 
a boy moved to Chicago with his fam- 
ily. In 1891, says Kenilworth chronicler 


Colleen Browne Kilner, Starrett was 
building two adjacent houses in 
Kenilworth. Sorry note: The book I 
bought had been deaccessioned, better 
to say abandoned, by the Traveling Li- 
brary of the State of lowa. They’ ve de- 
prived readers by withdrawing it. 
Maybe they have another copy. 


“Boom Town.” 

This is an article in Chicago magazine, 
April 1993. Mention here of Maher’s 
several houses along Hutchinson Street. 
Renamed in 1936 after Charles L. 
Hutchinson, a founder of the Art Insti- 
tute and the University of Chicago, this 
street was Kenesaw Terrace when 
Maher designed a house for developer 
John C. Scales in 1894. The address 
was 36 Kenesaw Terrace then; it’s 840 
Hutchinson now. The Chicago article 
says Maher’s “design ideas formed part 
of the launching pad for Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s stylistic departures.” Perhaps. 


The Arts and Crafts Movement 

in America, 1876-1916. 
This exhibition catalog includes a por- 
tiere from the Patten House (1901), 
Evanston, Illinois, and a chair from the 
Magerstadt House (1908), Chicago. The 
catalog was published by the Princeton 
University Press in 1972. Robert J. 
Clark is editor. _ 


In the Arts and Crafts Style. 

A beautiful 1992 book by Barbara 
Mayer. She includes two views of a 
fireplace mantel and surround from the 
King House (1901), Chicago. Surely the 
King mantels, dispersed in various col- 
lections, are among the most illustrated 
of Maher’s works. Mayer attributes the 
surrounds to Maher and Louis Millet. 
First I’ve read of this. Maher and Millet 
collaborated elsewhere. In the Patten 
House (1901) in Evanston; now demol- 
ished. And in the Watkins administra- 
tion building (1911-12), Winona, Min- 
nesota. Thanks to a recent donation of 
correspondence to the Winona County 
Historical Society, we have proof of 
Millet’s contribution to the Watkins 
building. “Mr. Louis J. Millet was up 
here last Monday, a man of ample pro- 
portions and past middle life, and not 
having the usual characteristics of an 
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artist,” Paul Watkins wrote to his cousin 


(by marriage) Emest L. King on March 
30, 1912, “However, I was not unfavor- 
ably impressed with him. He says that 
he is working as diligently as possible, 
and will leave no stone unturned to give 
us as artistic a job as possible, and as 
soon as it can be properly turned out. 
He requests that we do not nag him, as 
it makes him rather nervous.” In re- 
sponse, King wrote to Watkins, “He has 
quite a reputation as an artist but he cer- 
tainly does not look the part.” Watkins 
and King were executives of the lini- 
ment and spice business. Back to 
Mayer: She mentions Maher’s motif 
and rhythm scheme. “The Chicago- 
based architect would choose a signa- 
ture botanical and a geometric figure 
for each of his clients. He combined ab- 
stract forms derived from these two 
motifs into a decorative architectural 
theme.” 


Digression No. 1. Now’s the time. 
Considering what’s just been data-en- 
tered, it seems right to show photos of 
two of the King House mantels/sur- 
rounds from the collection of The 
Wolfsonian Foundation, Palm Beach, 
Florida. They are spectacular. Black 
and white reproductions hardly suggest 
the color. The motif is the thistle. The 
brilliant glass is typical Maher at the 
turn of the century. 


Digression No. 2. Chicago mosaicist 
Chaim Pinkhasik has recreated two of 
the King surrounds for the house’s 
present owner. He told me he worked 
two months on one, a month and a half 
on the other. Most of the thousands of 
pieces of glass are from American mak- 
ers. His models were photographs. 
Pinkhasik moved to the United States 
seven years ago; he had 30 years' expe- 
rience in mosaics, stained and leaded 
glass, mirrors, in Russia. He's at 3123 
North Pulaski Road, Chicago IL 60641. 
Tel 312-286-6446. Very friendly. 


Soon to be in print (we hope). 
Watch for an eight-volume review of 
American arts and crafts to be pub- 
lished, in connection with the American 
Craft Museum’s series of exhibits on 
20th century crafts. The first exhibition, 


. 
| 
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Ail! 


Chaim Pinkhasik with King House surround recreations. 
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King House, 
Chicago. 


King House fireplace surround. The 

; Mitchell Wolfson, Jr. Collection, 
ae courtesy, The Wolfsonian Founda- 
“ tion, Miami, Florida, and Genoa, 
Italy. 
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King House, 
Chicago. 


King House mantel and fireplace 
surround, The Mitchell Wolfson, Jr. 
Collection, courtesy, The Wolfsonian 
Foundation, Miami, Florida, and 
Genoa, Italy. 
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Rockledge, Architectural Record, April 19-17. 


“The Ideal Home: 1900-1920,” is 
scheduled to open at the New York mu- 
seum on October 21 and continue until 
February 27, 1994. Maher silver for 
Rockledge is supposed to be shown. 


American Arts & Craft, 

Virtue in Design. 

An exhibition catalog. An inaccuracy 
here is mention of Maher as a drafts- 
man for the architect Louis Sullivan. 
The 1990 catalog is from the Los Ange- 
les County Museum of Art and 
Bulfinch Press/Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. Leslie Greene Bowman 
edited. 


About the Maher-Sullivan association 
references to Maher's possible employ- 
ment by Sullivan have their source in a 
1948 letter from architect George 
Elmslie to fellow architect and col- 
league William Purcell. Elmslie lists 
Maher as one of the people who worked 
for Sullivan in his offices in the Audito- 
rium tower in Chicago. I've found noth- 
ing to prove this. Maher was with archi- 


tects Bauer and Hill until 1887, then 
briefly with architect J.L. Silsbee at 52 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. In 1888, 
Maher was still listed with Silsbee in 
the Lakeside Building. In 1889, in tran- 
sition and just beginning his practice 
with Cecil Corwin, Maher had his of- 
fice at 218 LaSalle Street. Since the Au- 
ditorium building, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, opened in 1889, and Sullivan 
and Dankmar Adler moved their offices 
there in July of that year, it seems un- 
likely that Maher was with Sullivan. 


There is a distant Maher-Sullivan con- 
nection. For Kenilworth's Browning 
Club, in January 1893 or 1894 (can't tell 
which), Maher "spoke so interestingly" 
about Sullivan's Transportation Build- 
ing at the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. Elizabeth Maher, de- 
scribed as Maher's “artist-bride," talked 
about the building's coloring at “one of 
Mrs. Pratt's Sunday evenings." 


Sources: Chicago city directories, various. 
Elmslie letter, Northwest Architectural Ar- 
chives, St. Paul, Minnesota. Joseph Sears 


and His Kenilworth, Kilner. Louis Sullivan, 
His Life and Work, Robert Twombly, Vi- 
king, New York, 1986. 


The Artistic Traveler. 

A newsletter published in Vancouver, 
Washington, promises bimonthly 12- 
page illustrated reports focused “on see- 
ing the world’s contemporary and his- 
toric architecture.” I haven’t seen a 
copy. I found their brochure at the Chi- 
cago Architecture Foundation. $29 for 
six issues, or, as the editor says, “a 
year’s journey.” More: The Artistic 
Traveler, 2500 E. 4th Plain Ste. 104, 
Vancouver WA 98661. Or 1/800/597- 
2724. 
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Rockledge remains 
in the mind ~ 


Rockledge. For people interested in the Rockledge site, a shelf backed by 
George Maher, Rockledge isanameto bluffs, fronted by the Mississippi River. 
conjure with. Rockledge the house dis- | Looking up, and you can because 61 
appeared, mostly, in the late 1980s, vic- _ isn’t all that busy, you see a house. It’s 


tim of the remnants of the family that “Little Rockledge,” so christened by its 
built it. Driving on U.S. 61, you pass owner and builder Betty King. She set 


I: H i \ \ { if 
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Rockledge floorplan. The Western Architect March 1914, 
Onset: Exterior detail by Maher. Winona County Historical Society. 
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her new house atop the brick foundation of 
Maher’s house. That base isn’t all that’s left of 
Rockledge. You can see rocks used in the original 
landscaping. And there is a pair of light standards 
on the grounds. 


Rockledge, which will be part of two important ex- 
hibitions this year, one in New York, the other in 
Minneapolis, is so prized because when completed 


in the summer of 1912, it fused exterior and interior 


design in the Prairie school spirit. A few miles 
south of Winona, Minnesota, it sprawled on its 
amazing ledge, low in pale-tinted stucco, filled 
with furniture, upholstery, carpets, art glass, lamps, 
light fixtures, silver made only for it and owners 
Grace and Ernest L. King. 10,000 square feet and 
28 rooms. Maher brought together several motifs, a 
lily, the segmental arch he had used earlier in Chi- 
cago houses, and bits of classical architecture. The 
riverside porch railings were enlarged hollow gut- 
tae. The illustrations here hardly do justice to what 
Rockledge was. 


"Was Rockledge Maher’s masterpiece? Not every- 
one is convinced of that. Masterwork cases can be 
made, with integrated design as the bases, for the 
Patten House (1901) and Patten Gymnasium 
(1908), both in Evanston, Iinois, and, in a more 
quiet way, for the smaller cottage houses, such as 
the Schultz House (1907) in Winnetka, Illinois, and 
the Ely House (1910), Kenilworth. Always intrigu- 
ing is the Rubens House (1902), Glencoe, Illinois. 
Of these five, six with Rockledge, only the Schultz 
and Ely houses remain. 


The first mention I’ve found of Rockledge is in a 
letter from Paul Watkins, writing on January 6, 
1910, from Winona, to Emest King. Emest was in 
Jamaica with wife Grace. Her father Joseph was 
there, too; he was the genius behind the Watkins 
fortune that permitted Maher’s creations for the 
family. Says Paul, “It is about time to close, but I 
want to get a note to you. To tell you about the 
burglarly (sic) at Rock Ledge.” He reports that 
some “tramps” were arrested and property recov- 
ered. This seems to be pre-Maher. This letter is one 
of many, many letters and other documents in a 
pile, a big pile, of Watkins-King family correspon- 
dence given to the Winona County Historical Soci- 
ety this year by relatives of Paul Watkins. This ma- 
terial is small and big in content: receipts, bank 
records, original pencil drawings by Maher and by 
Willy Lau. There is even this, from Grace to Ernest 
on December 10, 1913, “T think that you can get 
toilet paper fixtures at the five and ten cent store.” 


Thrifty. 


RECEPTION ROOM ‘ ‘ROCKLEDGE” SUMMER HOME OF MR. E. L. erie 
WINONA, MINN. GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO HG : 


The Western Architect, March 1974, 


Though much is revealed in the correspondence about who did what for 
Rockledge, it’s still unclear exactly when Maher started working for 
Watkins. It must have been sometime in 1910, because the design for 
the company’s administration building was announced in January 1911. 
A drawing of Rockledge appeared in the Winona Daily Republican 
Herald in late December 1911; the caption read: “E.L. King’s Hand- 
some New Home Erected Near La Moille.” The house may have been 
substantially finished by then. Note: It was closer to Homer than 
Lamoille, small villages named after places in New York and Vermont, 


respectively. 


By March 1912, Ernest, wintering in Florida near Daytona, was writing 
to Paul in Winona: “Maher wrote that he might come here this week 
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“ROCKLEDGE” SUMMER HOME OF MR. E. L. KING, 
WINONA, MINN. GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 
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WINONA, MINN. GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 


The Western Architect March 1974. 


and if he does we shall be able to settle a lot of things at Rockledge.” 
Here we have the elements of the continuing conversation, longhand 
and in person, among King, Watkins and Maher, a triangle. Some- 
times a square when Grace offered her comments. Ernest and Paul 
were now in charge at the J.R. Watkins Medical Company. These two 
men and Grace King controlled the millions of dollars earned from the 
sale of liquid cure-alls, vanilla and so forth. Joseph had died suddenly 
in December 1911 while in Jamaica. (For continuing readers, this is 
where it gets complicated, because Joseph was in Jamaica with new 
wife Martha. She was Ernest King’s mother. They married in Septem- 
ber 1911, making Ernest, who was married to Joseph’s daughter 
Grace, both Joseph’s son-in-law and stepson). With Joseph gone, his 
nephew Paul Watkins became Watkins president, and Ernest became 


vice president. They had an increasingly touchy rela- 
tionship. Emest spent winters in Florida. Paul spent 
summers in Europe. Emest and Grace liked new, 
hence Maher. Paul’s taste inclined, more and more 
as the years passed, to traditional. As for Maher, he 
became close to the Kings, and would see them a lot 
in Florida and Winona. 


In April Maher assisted with the Kings’ purchase of 
a bowling alley for Rockledge; they ordered it from 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. In 
April Maher had other personal contacts with the 
Kings. He and Ernest met in Miami and went deep- 
sea fishing. Wrote Emest to Paul Watkins (April 
10): “Chartered a boat & went fishing for three or 
four days. Made the trip to Key West, over the 
Flagler RR & caught a boat at Key West where we 
left Maher.” In the same letter, Ermest contemplated 
draining the Florida Everglades so the land could be 
developed. “Maher will give you any other informa- 
tion on the subject,” he told Paul. King involved in a 
big environmental plot? We’re not too surprised. 
Maher in on it? That’s news. But speculation was al- 
ways part of Maher's career, and bold moves on 
natural resources is a major part of American eco- 
nomic history. 


Rockledge neared completion in the summer of 
1912. Ernest wrote to his brother Charles Leroy 


- King, who was secretary of the Watkins company 


and was traveling in Paris. Said Ernest (June 3), the 
Kings “expect to move to Rockledge the latter part 
of this week. The decorating is finished and the 
floors will be ready tomorrow. There is considerable 
outside work to be done.” Five days later, Ernest 
wrote to another brother Charles Curtis King in Bos- 
ton: “It will be several weeks before we are settled 
in the new office building but we expect to have 
Rockledge in operation within a few days.” Charles 
Curtis later joined Watkins in its Memphis office. 


They may have moved into Rockledge, but the 
house was not complete. Furnishings of all sorts 
continued to arrive for months. See related Lau and 
lily story on page 19. 


Details and comments followed. Such as these. 


« July 1912, Emest King asks that the billiard table 
balls have “the initial ‘K’ in white inserted in each 
ball.” 


* December 1913, Grace writes to Ernest that the 
Rockledge roof is leaking. 


* December 1913, Grace writes Ernest about the 
Rockledge silver devised by Maher and produced by 
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' sippi near Homer, is shown herewith. 


A picture of the*bridal party at the wedding of Miss Mary Eleanortrear a 
ng to Ralph Boalt, St. Paul, taken in the beautiful Japanese gardens! the br 
at Rockledge, summer home of Mr. and Mrs. E. lL. King on the Missis-! maids ‘were Miss Betty Boalt, a sister of the groom, Miss Pauline Seidel, 


The wedding, which was. the! Miss Fforence Watkins and Miss Margaret Lamberton. 
; largest ever held here, took place on Thursday, June 30. 


__-_ Bridal Party at the King-Boalt Wedding 


o 


was matron of honor and Miss Gertrude Mills, maid-of-honor, 


Photo, by . Priewert 


t the left are Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Boalt, St. Paul,. parents of 
idegroom, and Mr. and Mrs, E, L, King, parents of.the bride. Brides- 


Mrs, -Eben Boalt 
Ushers 


oe The bride and her husband are shown in the foreground with little i were John Ordway, Harrison R. Johnston, James Thompson,, Hamilton 
j Polly and Shirley Ordway, flower girls, on each side of.them. In the'Hersey, Robert Warren, Curtis King, Lucian Strong and Byron Webster. | 


= ~ - 


Winona Republican-Herald, uly B, 1927. 


The Gorham Mfg. Co., of Providence, 
Rhode Island. “Gorham’s sent a design 
for service plates which is just as stupid 
as the rest of them. Maybe we had bet- 
ter take it just to harmonize with the 
rest.” This is the only family reference 
to the silver I’ve seen. 


* February 1915, Ermest to Paul 
Watkins: “Maher left this afternoon for 
Chicago. He was here for two weeks 
and straightened out a number of things 
in connection with the house.” That 
house was the Kings' Florida house de- 
signed by Maher. 


* December 1916, Emest to Paul: “We 


have two Childe Hassam pictures. 
Young of Chicago has one of them and 


the other is on the wall in the east room 
at Rockledge.” 


Life at Rockledge hit a peak in June 
1927 when the Kings’ daughter Mary 
Eleanor, later called Mariel, married 
Ralph Boalt there. The marriage proved 


brief. Three hundred guests attended. 
“Below stairs in the billiard room and 


bowling alley...while the guests were 
frolicking in the $75,000-swimming 
pool, Mr. and Mrs. King and their 
daughter were busy most of the morn- 
ing unpacking boxes of costly gifts,” re- 
ported the Winona newspaper. “Guests, 
the women colorful in sheer summer 
dresses and many in wide, drooping 
brimmed hats, wandered in the bright 
June sunlight about the terraced gardens 


overlooking the broad Mississippi.” 
Note: Mark Peterson, director of the 
Winona County Historical Society, has 
a videotape (transferred from film) of 
the wedding day, and I suspect he will 
show it if you ask him. 


That was one of the last gala social oc- 
casions at Rockledge as Maher de- 
signed it. The Kings liked new. 
Rockledge no longer was. Even its ar- 
chitect was dead. They hired John 
Wentworth, Chicago, to remodel it. The 
results appeared in word and photo in 
Golfer and Sportsman magazine in 
1934. An unlikely publication? Not 
when you consider that Grace King was 
a national champion trap shooter and 
big game hunter. “I happen to like the 
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Winona Republican Herald June 30, 1927. 


opera! 


King Wedding. 


Draws Society. 
tak ockledge 


Palatial Summer Home 
on Midbissippi Is Scene 
of One of Most Elab- 

orate Social Events of 
Northwest. ‘ 


modern spirit of simplicity and elimina- 
tion,” Grace told Golfer and Sportsman, 
“We avoided the restless, freakish mod- 
em art and strove for restfulness. I 
never tire of our modernism and we’ve 
been living with it for four years.” The 
remodeled house was all white walls, 
white marble, black and white draper- 
ies, chrome, furniture designed in Eu- 
rope, a mirror-topped dining room 
table. The ceramics, like a Gustave 
Heinkel vase, were from Germany not 
Chicago. 


Maher’s furniture was put into storage 
and stayed there for nearly 40 years un- 
til it was brought out, in fine condition, 
and sold to various collectors. 


Rockledge Sites gateposts. 
Maher drawing. 


As for the house, eventually it was 
empty. Papers, photographs and draw- 
ings fluttered about the rooms. Nature 
encroached. The last owners, Ernest 
and Grace’s son E.L. (Fred) Jr. and 
wife Betty, decided to demolish it. They 
lived next door in the house called 
Kingswere; Fred’s sister Mariel com- 
missioned Kingswere in period style 
from George Maher’s son Philip (attri- 
bution by King family representatives). 
In the summer of 1991, I spoke very 
briefly on the phone with Betty King. 
She said, “We tore Rockledge down. I 
hated it. It was a horrible thing.” 


Meanwhile, Mark Peterson and his staff _ 


have been cataloging the Watkins mate- 
rial with the help of interns from 
Winona State University. Peterson fol- 
lows the remains of Rockledge. He 
knows that pieces of the building were 


_ for sale for some time at an architec- 


tural remnant store in the Twin Cities; 
among the items were the porch rail 
supports. He recently put a photo of the 
house in a brochure of Prairie school 
sites in southern Minnesota. Copies are 
available free at the Winona historical 
museum. 


Watkins lives! 


$100 million-plus sales for Watkins 
Inc., in 1992, reports City Business, a 
Minneapolis weekly. Earnings NA. In 
its 125th year, Watkins is viable again. 
Irwin Jacobs, known as liquidator of 
failing companies, bought the Watkins- 
King family’s Watkins out of bank- 
ruptcy court in 1978. Jacobs isn’t saying 
how profitable Watkins is today. The 
company has 50,000 door-to-door sales- 
people. 


City Business recounts Jacobs visiting 
the Watkins offices just before and after 
the sale: “He had been down there the 
day before and had looked over the 
headquarters. When we walked in that 
moming, there were big bare spots on 


we RAVE IVA 


the walls where paintings had been. He 
said ‘I bought all that yesterday; where 
is it?’” Jacobs went to court and recov- 
ered four paintings, one of them a 
Remington. He then sold them. 


"MY COMPANY 1S POISED 
FOR EXPLOSIVE GROWTH..." 


‘Tm looking for 
leaders who can 
attract talent, 
direct growth, and 
who will work 
continually to earn 
exceptional income 
with long-range 
stability. If you 
match my criteria, 
we should talk!" 
Inwin Jacobs, 
Owner, 
Watkins Incorporated 
According to The Wall Street Journal, Irwin Jacobs was among 
the top three money earners in the United States in 1989. 


Watkins, a trusted name since 1868, offers industry-leading 
support services, superior products, and unlimited growth potential. 


Build a business of a lifetime... 
Call 1-800-862-1995 today for a free catalog and 
opportunity brochure or write Watkins, Dept. RE2S, 
150 Liberty $t,, P.O. Box 5570, Winona, MN 55987 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. 

PHONE ( ) 
©1992 Watkins Incorporated 


All Dealer inquiries are field assigned. “ 


STATE fig 


RE2S 


Money magazine, September 1992. 


a oe 
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Advertisement. Architectural Record, Fane 16 


) 
Lau letterhead. 


Winona County 
Historical Society. 


WillyLau&the Ki ng(s) 


Willy Lau, a stalwart member of 
Chicago’s arts and crafts community, 
worked with the Watkins-King family 


on the Watkins administration building © 


and Rockledge. Maher recommended 
him, too, for work on the Kings’ winter 
house in Florida. Lau, in business in 


Chicago from the 1890s until the 1920s, 


had collaborated with Maher at least 
once before. That was on the Mosser 
House (1902-03) on Hutchinson Street 
in Chicago, for which Lau did light fix- 
tures. He may have done more for 
Maher. In a letter of October 16, 1914, 
to Ernest King, Maher wrote: “Mr. Lau 
certainly knows how to make artistic 
lighting fixtures and that is the reason I 
recommend him for special work.” Lau 


also worked for Frank Lloyd Wright. 


DESIGNED BY 


WILLY HaLAU 


12 ApaMs St., —_ BIpe., Cxicago 


Bracket Light in home of E. J. Mosser, Chicago 
Geo. Maher, Architect, Chicago 


With the Kings, Lau had a cool even 
contentious relationship. In the newly 
received correspondence at the Winona 
County Historical Society, the Kings 
seem abrupt with Lau. And he seems 


“whiny with them. 


Here’s a Lau-King diary, in summaries 
and excerpts. 


1912 


¢ March 12. Lau is paid $3,700 for 
Watkins administration building work, 
$1,925 for Rockledge work. 

* June 6. Lau makes “8 frogs and 1 
crab” for $53.80, also three portable 
lamps. 

+ June 20. King says Lau sent “two 
floor lamps, one a piano lamp and one a 
bed lamp. These were not unpacked un- 
til a short time ago and we find a shade 
to one of the lamps but not to the 
other.” 

« July 29. Lau sends a sketch for and- 
irons for a second-floor fireplace. 

* August 4. King says Mrs. King pre- 
fers “cast bronze and does not care es- 
pecially for hammered copper.” 

* August 21. Lau gives Maher sketches 
for a fireplace hood, a bronze door for a 
mail box, a glass roof for the rear porch, 
a “jardineer” (sic), and a flower pot. 

+ September 3. King receives Lau’s 
drawing of a tiger lily, this flower being 
a primary motif for Rockledge. “These 
are not quite the same as the lilies that 
grow wild around here,” he writes, “I 
will try and send you one of our lilies in 
the near future so you can see the differ- 
ence.” 

* September 4. King orders two jardi- 
nieres from Lau. 


_ FINE ARTS BUILDING 


TELEPHONES 
HARRIBON 2520 
AUTOMATIC 62-835 


WILLY H.JAU, STUDIO 


408 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 


FACTORY 


56-58 £.LAKE STREET 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 1895 


* September 7. Lau asks King for a 
sample of the lily that grows around 
Rockledge. 

* September 10. King writes Lau about 
the exterior lights at Rockledge. 

* September 10. King to Lau: “You 
asked me to send you a tiger lily as 
soon as possible so you could make 


- your flower for the jardineer. As the ti- 


ger lilies are not in blossom at this time 
of the year, I cannot send you one. You 
might send us a picture of the tiger lily 
you proposed to use for this purpose 
and, if satisfactory, we will o.k. and re- 
turn it to you.” Note: other writers, in- 
cluding Gary Hollander, describe the 
Rockledge lily as a coral lily. There is 
no botanical evidence of such a flower 
in southeastern Minnesota. Most writers 
just mention tiger lilies. Perhaps the 
coral lily will bloom when another 
bundle of Watkins-King SUSE: 
dence appears. 

* September 13. Lau quotes on 
Rockledge fireplace tools and flower 
vases. 


Michigan Turk’s-cap lily, common in 


eastern Minnesota. 
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* September 22. Comments are made 
on “spotting” on lights Lau made for 
the administration building. 

* October 8. King wonders where 
missing shades are, wonders why bowl- 
ing alley lights will only take 25-watt 
bulbs. 

* October 10. Quick response was the 
rule here, and Lau writes of a shortage 
of glass, and says 25-watt bulbs will be 
sufficient for the bowling alley. “You 
do not want too much of a glare.” 

* October 25. Lau asks Emest King to 
invest in his business. King later de- 
clines. 

* October 31. A catalog of who did 
what at Rockledge: light reflectors, 
lamps, fire screens, fire tools, radiator 
covers, all Lau’s; andirons, Maher’s. 


1913 


* Gap in correspondence. Accounted 
for in part by the Kings’ January trip to 
Egypt and by their annual winter in 
Florida. 

* August 11. Lau and King visit at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. 

* August 19. Lau comments to Maher 
on the progress on a bronze roof for the 
Rockledge porch, a job he took on at 
the request of Maher. “This work is a 
little out of our line, our workmen do 
not understand this sort of work very 
well.” 

* September 13. Lau asks King to re- 
lease him from the contract for the 
metal roof. “I regret that I ever accepted 
this sort of a proposition, and realize 
more than ever that the best way is to 
stick to my lighting fixture business. 
Through this deal, I have lost one of my 
best clients, Mr. Maher, who has said 
that he will give me no further busi- 
ness.” King releases him. 

¢ September 26. The Kings owe Lau 
$26.98. 


1914 


¢ October 16. Maher to King: “J con- 
sider Mr. Lau’s intentions o.k. but he is 
certainly deficient at times and when he 
gets into one of those moods it is almost 
impossible to straighten him out.” 


Source: Common Wild Flowers of Minne- 
sota, Gerald B. Ownbey, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1971. Min- 
nesota Plant Life, Conway MacMillan, 
University of Minnesota, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota, 1899. “Rockledge: A Summer 
House Designed by George W. Maher,” 
Gary Hollander, Tiller, Vol. 1, No. 6, July- 
August 1983. Winona County Historical 
Society. 


Personal. 


« A reader writes. “We found the new 
issue of the Quarterly interesting, as 
usual.” 


« &, from another. A young designer 
working in Minnesota’s Twin Cities 
tells me he and others have formed a 
firm founded on the ideas of Maher, 
Wright and their associates. I expect to 
have more about him and his fellows in 
a later issue. 


* A reader asks, via a note from another 
reader. Are you burned out about 
Maher? No. He fascinates me. A man 
of many contradictions. 


¢ Somebody else asked. Over lunch in a 
restaurant not far from Kenilworth. 
What do you do? For daily bread, I do 
marketing. I am, however, trained as an 
historian. And since I was a boy in 
South Dakota, I’ve been interested in . 
architecture. Does that make me an ar- 
chitectural historian? Well, no. Essen- 
tially ’m a writer with a deep concern 
for architecture. My aim always is to 
present accurate information about 
George Maher. If] err, I tell you (see 


errata following). 


* Tone. I admit the flavor is a bit looser 
in this issue than in others. Probably 
that’s because spring is nearly here in 
Northwoods Wisconsin. We had a long, 
snowy season. Long. Now the giant 
oaks and maples in our backyard have 
leafed out; a friend from even farther 
north, Park Falls, in fact, tells me one of 
our oaks may be 400 years old. Our 
Frank Lloyd Wright house (a Usonian, 
1940-41) is springing too. Some new 
leaks, one or two revisiting us. We’ve 


been up on the flat roof with our roofer 
Joe Metz. He chastised me for this and 
that. Said I had to clean off the moss 
growing there. 


Errata. 


On page 2, January-March 1993 issue, 
we said, in most copies, that the Missis- 
sippi River houseboat was Maher’s. Ac- 
tually, we learned from the architect’s 
nephew Merle Wyld, that the boat was 
by Merle’s father Arthur Wyld, who 
was, according to that new treasury in 
Winona (letter from Paul Watkins, 
Winona, to Emest L. King, Sea Breeze, 
Florida, on March 30, 1912), Maher’s 
superintendent on the Watkins adminis- 
tration building... Also: a few issues ago 
the Rugby School in Kenilworth was 
named as Maher’s; it isn’t. The building 
long attributed to Maher, mainly on the 
basis of Colleen Browne Kilner’s notes 
on Kenilworth houses, isn’t Rugby 
school at all. It was the Rugby 
headmaster’s house. The school is next 
door. ’ 
Maher words: The essay "The Western 
Spirit" will conclude in the next issue. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 3, number 2. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided 
January 1994. Donald M. Aucutt, 
editor, 1224 Highland Park Boule- 
vard, Wausau, Wisconsin, 54403 
(new zip). Tel 715/848-2482 after 5 
p.m. weekdays, or weekends; 
answering machine otherwise. 
Contributions, media releases 
welcome. 

© 1993. 
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The Delineator competition: Maher wins 
$300 second prize 


George Maher was competitive, to a point. It’s not sur- 
prising that he accepted an invitation to design a house 
for The Delineator magazine. Maher’s part in the com- 
petition is just one small, even minor, aspect of his ca- 
reer, But it’s worth exploring because of the house 
Maher devised, presumably a “moderate-priced” one, 
and because of the other architects in the competition, 
and because of their many cultural connections in the 
early part of this century. 


The Delineator itself is of interest. The monthly maga- 
zine was a product of the Butterick Co., maker of pat- 
terns for women’s clothing. The monthly publication 
was begun to showcase Butterick fashions. It became 
more, however, and at one time was edited by the nov- 
elist Theodore Dreiser and contributed to by Edith 
Wharton, Rudyard Kipling, H-L. Mencken, Harriet 
Monroe, Zona Gale, hundreds of others. What a mix! 
Dreiser, author of the nearly scandalous Sister Carrie 
and An American Tragedy, disgusted Delineator read- 
ers, we’re told, with his articles about divorce. Menck- 
en wrote anonymously about bringing up baby. Mon- 
roe, Chicago literary innovator, arts and crafts advo- 
cate, and sister-in-law of architect John Wellborn 
Root, wrote stories. So did Gale, who in the aes 
would win the Pulitzer Prize for drama. 


The Delineator announced its contest in February 
1908. The magazine proposed inviting 10 architects to 


TRS ts 
RN ' 


tO 


Competition announcement art. Does the house hint at what the Delineator wanted? Delineator, February 1908. 
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design “a 
Country 
House that 


actually 
can be built 
for $3000.” 
Prizes total- 
ing an esti- 
mated 
$2,500 
would be 
awarded: 
$500 “for 
the drawing 
deemed 
best,” $300 
for second 
best, $200 
third, with 
the rest for 
purchase of 
the other 
eutries. The 
competi- 


tion was 
“con- 
ducted” by William Neil Smith, The 


Delineator’s regular architecture writer, 


and the judges were architects Henry P. . 


Kirby, Albert Randolph Ross, and Wil- 
liam A. Bates, all of New York. These 
three were only slightly senior to the 
people they judged: Kirby (1853-1915) 
was with Kirby, Petit and Green; Ross 
had studied with McKim, Mead and 
White; Bates (1853-1922) of Bates and 
How specialized in suburban residential 
work. 


Here are the competitors, in alpha or- 
der. 


+ Lawrence Boyd, 1874-1941. Practic- 
ing in Philadelphia, Boyd specialized in 
house design, though he did industrial 
and commercial buildings, too. He was 
a member of the American Institute of 
Architects. His brother David was an 
architect. Years after the Delineator 
competition, when the great depression 
eliminated most architectural commis- 
sions, Boyd retired to prepare a govern- 
ment-sponsored survey of the Philadel- 
phia water system. 


Frank Chouteau Brown's winning entry. Delineator, May 1908. 


* Claude Bragdon, 1866-1946, 
Bragdon was born in Oberlin, Ohio. He 
worked with architect L.P. Rogers in 
Rochester, New York, traveled in Eu- 
rope, and was with Bruce Price in New 
York. Bragdon claimed some of the 
country’s most praised and most eccen- 
tric architects as influences. He be- 
friended Harvey Ellis in Rochester. 
Here’s one Bragdon description, from 
his autobiography, of Ellis: “His hands 
were small and exquisitely shaped, the 
forefinger of the right hand stained yel- 
low by cigarettes, and the thumb pha- 
lange too short for one who would have 
his stamp upon the age.” Bragdon cor- 
responded with Louis Sullivan and vis- 
ited him in Chicago. He later aban- 
doned architecture for the theater and 
became a producer of plays. Mysticism, 
as espoused by Krishnamurti, Gurdjieff 
and others, attracted him. He shared 
this interest with many other intellectu- 
als, among them the Portage, Wiscon- 
sin, writer Zona Gale to whom he gave 
a lamp shade “based on a mystical 
spirit in fiction and literature.” He may 
have designed the shade. He may have 
designed her house in Portage. Connec- 
tions: Bragdon, Gale and Maher had 
many friends and acquaintances in 


common, the writer Hamlin Garland 
being one; did they all meet at one time 
or another? 


¢ Frank Chouteau Brown, 1876-1847. 
Brown was from Minneapolis, and he 
studied in that city’s School of Fine 
Arts, and later at the Boston Art Club 
and on one of those European tours 
young designers took to soak up the an- 
cients. He designed many houses, a lot 
of them in new suburbs. He was editor 
of the Boston-based Architectural Re- 
view magazine during The Delineator 
competition. Connections: in 1910 
Brown helped Bragdon enter New 


York’s theater; he wrote Bragdon sug- 
gesting that he meet the actor Walter 
Hampden. 


¢ William Fisher, 1871-1937. Born in 
Canada, Fisher moved to New York 
where he apprenticed with the architect 
C. Powell Karr. In 1900 Fisher toured 
Europe for purposes of study and 
travel. He later practiced in Denver 
with his brother Arthur as W.E. & A.A. 
Fisher. Thetr niche was public and 
commercial buildings — schools, hos- 
pitals, banks. 
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Claude Bragdon's third-prize house. Delineator, July 1908. 


Bragdon: in his words, "A convenient first-floor 
plan." 


* Maher, 1864-1926. He was at the extended peak 
of his career. His Winona work was just a year or 
So away. 


* Louis Mullgardt, 1866-1942. Like Bragdon, 
Mullgardt had a complex career. He worked as a 
young man in architectural offices in St. Louis, 
Missouri, which was his home state, and in Boston 
and environs. He studied in the fine arts department 
at Washington University in St. Louis and then was 
a special student at Harvard in 1889. A few years 


later, he assisted with the detail on 
the fisheries building at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. Mullgardt practiced in St. 
Louis. Connections: in 1895 he en- 
tered three of his St. Louis designs 
in the Chicago Architectural Club 
exhibition; Maher had entries that 
year, too. Mullgardt next practiced 
in San Francisco, where he was liv- 
ing when he entered The Delinea- 
tor competition, and where he built 
his house called The Poplars. 
About this house, from an exhibi- 
tion catalog: “For his own home 
(1906), Mullgardt had specified an 
exterior of white rough-cast stucco. 
This became the salient character- 


. istic of his fully-developed Califor- 


nia houses of 1908.” In 1922 
Mullgardt toured the world. He 
stopped in Japan to see Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s new Imperial Ho- 
tel. He responded to the hotel 
rudely, nastily, in a November 
1922 article in Architect and Engi- 
neer magazine. Mullgardt wrote, 
“Every facade has been laminated 
and lambasted with a stone of ex- 
ceeding rottenness, which has been 
much covered with patterns of 
Yucatanese, Aztec and Navajo 
piffle.” Meanwhile: Wright was 
much bothered by this article and 


asked Chicago architect 
Howard Van Doren Shaw 
about a response. Shaw said not 
to, and this: “Your work is 
bound to live; { cannot say the 
same of his, and certainly noth- 
ing else will keep his name 
alive.” Wright didn’t answer 
Mullgardt. Back to Mullgardt: 
on the same trip, he saw the En- 
glish architect Edwin Luytens 
in New Delhi, India, and they 
collaborated on other (Jess 
mean) articles. Mullgardt de- 
signed buildings for the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco. 
He ended his life in poverty. 
Today he has his own group of 
followers. He deserves this be- 
cause he was an innovator. 


* John Calvin Stevens, 1855- 
1940. He was born in Boston 
and learned architecture in the 
office of F.H. Fassett. He was 
designing shingle style houses 
in the late 1800s. At the time of 
the competition Stevens was 
practicing in Portland, Maine, 
with his son John. Stevens was 
mentioned recently in Historic 
Preservation magazine; his 
1922 addition to the H.H. Hay 
Block in Portland was de- 
scribed negatively (““heavy- 
handed broken pediment,” 
etc.). 


What of this group? There are 
three architects of distinction, 
Maher, Mullgardt and Bragdon, 
and two of wide-ranging inter- 
ests, these being Mullgardt and 
Bragdon. Maher certainly is 
ever more cautious than 
Mullgardt and Bragdon and al- 
ways more concerned about 
good publicity and public opin- 
ion, etc.,. It’s difficult to imag- 
ine him teaming up with Louis 
Sullivan to denounce the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition; 
Bragdon did that. It’s just as 
difficult to see him traveling to 
Tokyo to inspect Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s latest as Mullgardt 
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did. The other three architects 
are more humdrum. 


And the winner? Brown won 
with a modest busy two-story 
house derived from the English 
arts and crafts style. Maher, as 
we already know, was second. 
Bragdon third, his house an un- 
usual creation of cement (con- 
crete?) blocks topped by a man- 
sard roof. Followed by Boyd 
fourth; Mullgardt fifth, his 
house being the one he would 
build for himself and call The 
Poplars; Stevens sixth. 


Maher’s prize house appeared 


Contents from 
The Delineator 
with Maher's 
$3,000 house. 


in The Delineator of June 1908, 
an issue with a pleasant young 
bud-gatherer on the cover. The 
“contents,” reprinted here, tell 
what else was in the issue. And 
I'll let Maher tell you about the 
house. The writing is some of 
his cleanest and easiest, free of 
late 19th century extravagance 
and his vagueness. The interior 
of the house is free flowing. 
There are motifs, vertical bands 
and clover. He even echoes the 
plant-in-a-pot in the competi- 
tion announcement. 


In 1909 a version of this house 
was built at 2505 Orrington Av- 
enue in Evanston, Illinois, by 
Betsy Bridge, a frequent Maher 
client. Slightly modified, it 
looks fresh and original today. 


A last note: in March 1928, not 
even two years after Maher’s 
death in 1926, competition win- 
ner Frank Chouteau Brown 
commented in The Architec- 
tural Record on “some recent 
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"The louse 7 that W on Our 
S ye €on d PB De i Ze 
A. Description of a $3,000 Country House : 
By GEORGE W. MAHER 
ia Ithidtation®, My die» Aathar ‘ 


HE drawings accompanying this description tion, unique in decorative treatment, enriching the 
are along criginal lines, following the ‘‘motif general design and subject to pleasing and interesting 
rfiythm”’ system of design. Thistheory aims to color contrasts. As an Se] ‘of exterior color 


harmonize all the 
architectural and 
decorative effects 
throughout the 
house, each fea- 
ture becoming a 
unit in the com- 
position. The 
motif in this house 
is indicated on the 
elevations, consist- 
ing of two upright 
bands returning at 
thetop. Between 
these bands is a 
wood stem rising 
organically from 
the bottom, and 
terminating with 
an ornament sug- 
gested by the flow- 
er of the clover. 
This clover motif 
runs throughout 


oq te Neha sh me 


“the house, on the 
exterior and inter- 
ior, harmonizing 
with the materials 
employed. Its 
~_ form is: extremely 
simple and inex- 


pensive i ¢xeCU- pLaN OF THE FIRST FLOOR AND THE SURROUNDING GROUNDS 
1007 


ue 


scheme, the bands 
around this motif 
are stained a wood 
color; the stem of 
the motif, between 
these bands, is 
green, while the 
flower is Javender 
or blue as the own- 
er’s taste suggests, 

In the interior 
this idea can be 
carried out in color 
to harmonize with 
the taste of the oc- 
cupant, and can be 
simple or made or- 
nate, as is desired. 
The house can be 
erected economi- 
cally since it is 
straightforward in 


rte outline and archi- 


tectural treatment. 
There is no expen- 
sive mill-work 
used. Theexterior 
walls are plastered, 
with wood bands 
at the ends. 


(Continued on 
page 1070) 
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You see them Everywhere, 


HILL DRYERS. 


Let us send you names of dealers near you 
who show and sell genuine HILL DRYERS. 


We make it easy for you to examine and buy the Hill 

yer, no matter, where you liye. Write to us. If no 
dealer in your vicinity has the Hill Dryer yet, we will send 
you our offer of the Hill Dryer, on Money-Back Exam- 
ination, all freight charges paid by us. 


Write us a letter or postal card TO-DAY 


Say whether you would use the dryer on your lawn, on 
yout roof, or standing out on a bracket from the wall or 
porch of your house. Mention name and address of the 

lealer from whom you usually buy hardware, house, 
furnishing goods, etc. 

If this information is given, we will send you a saluatle 
and noved “ Help to Hai seeker pins. “ FREE, with our com- 

liments. We do not send it if this information is omnitted. 
Vrite your dealer's name and address, and your nme and 
address very plainly. Your inquiry will not put you under 
the slightest obligation. Ask for Catalogue $6. Address 
The Hill Dryer Co., 411 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
PRICES: Steel Post Dryer, style 
$ shown above, 150 fect of ime $10; | $4.70 
115 feet, $8.80; 100 feet, $8.20; or 
- $7.30 or $6.70. Other kinds for 
Balcony and Roof. Sent, same 
price, on money-back examination, if no dealer in your 
vicinity has it, if you name your own dealer when ordering. 


this style, with wood post $8.50, 


iS Economies in Building— 


appeal to every one when they do not cheapen ! 
( or weaken the structure. A purchase of i 


| will save you money over every other make, i 
| and are absolutely superior, style, quality, 
workmanship, and price being ‘considered. 


$5000.00 


| has been speit to demonstrate this in issning our Catalogue i 
DeLuxe, S0pages (11 x14;, : 
including the beautiful sup- = - 
plement ‘Colonial Beau- 
ties."’ These books (which 
-cost us 50 cts, to deliver), are 
|| sent on receipt of 12¢, to 
pay postage, to interested 
people, who will state num- 
ber of mantels required. 
FREE} We send our book 
¥ idence’ on request, 
pages of styles and what 
our Customers say, Some in 
your locality. 
| | Do not fail to investigate 
KING MANTELS. It's 
W worth while. 


i 
| Hing Mantel fo, 
|| 623-525 W. Jackson Ave. 
Benesuilles Tenn. 


f in silver 
nu 
\° Wy ED Ee and 14c fot 
postage 
Our new edition of ‘Modern 
Homes” with designs from 
$xU0 to $20,000, Tells you how to 
build cheaply and intelligently. 
Full information, cost of each 
: house and prive of plans, The 
equal of any $2 architectural book. Yours for only 
{ 2c and 14¢ for postage. 


’ 
Daverman’s Bungalows 
68 plans Jow-cost-honses $300 to §9,000, Sent for only # 
26¢ and fe for Bost mye. i 


Send for Art in Architecture, $1.00 per Year 


pilding usd furniebing-} 


(A monthly wagaziue devared to be 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
268 Porter Block, 
Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It sometimes happens that Inconsistency is the 
good Jady who does what she can for the impreve- 
ment of the poor and then fancies she economizes 
by buying substitutes made in sweatshops. 


i 
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| THE HOUSE THAT WON THE SECOND PRIZE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1007) 


The second story 


The roof es are horizontal, and the 
shingles are laid forming bands to emphasize 
this effect. The windows are grouped in a 
symmetrical manner and the main entrance 
centralized. Over this entrance is a covered 
porch designed in pergola style, over which 
can be trained vines in naturalistic fash- 
jon. From this porch, access can be obtained 
to the hall, dining- 
room and _ sitting- 
room through French 
windows. A feature 
of the plan is that 
this porch can be 
screened and reached 
from the main first- 
floor rooms, The 
floor of this porch s 
to be laid of brick in 
angle style. The 
rooms of the first 
floor are connécted 
by wide openings and + 
are planned on anax-° °* 
is, thus presenting a 
spacious interior ar- 
rangement through- 
out. The main stair 
treatment is simple ‘and is’ “easy of access 
from the kitchen. The living-room is large 
and well lighted. <A large mantel at the far 
side reaches from the floor to ceiling, and is 
built of hard brick with large joints. Above 
the brick shelf is a ceramic Boe in color 
emphasizing the clover motif. 

The second-story rooms are arranged j in the 
simplest manner for convenience and econ- 
omy and large enough for double beds, dress- 
ers, etc. The general bathroom is situated 
so as to be easy of access from the main 
chambers. The plan suggests permanent 
flower-boxes underneath the second-story 
front windows. 


Carefully Selected Materials are Used 


The foundations are of hard-burned sewer 
brick, laid up in one-half mortar and one- 
half cement. The brick is to be plastered 
with cement on the outside. The studding, 
joisting and sheathing are of hemlock, The 
exterior walls are sheathed and then papered 
with tar paper and stripped preparatory to 
exterior plastering, The roof is covered with 
shingles in bands, as is suggested on eleva- 
tions. All floors throughout are double, 
consisting of a sub- floor and a final finishing 
floor. 

The exterior js of rough-cast cement plaster 
to be placed against expanded metal and is 
left in its natural color, The interior walls 


throughout 


are a sand float fini 


is arranged for convenience and economy 


sh, AR 


plumbing and drainage is modern and sani- 


tary. 


_ All traps to be revented. 


Ail plumb- 


ing fixtures in bathrooms and kitchen are 
iron enamel] and all exposed pipes are nickel 


plated. 


AN fixtures are to be supplied with 


hot and cold water from a boiler placed in 
the kitchen, ues will be connected with 


Sectional view of house 
s : : 


£ 


“ water-back in 


a coil in the furnace, 
and also from a 
the 
kitchen range, 
The heating is by 
combination furnace 
and hot water. The 


’ house is to be piped 


for gas and-wired for 
electric light. 

The following 
items are not in- 


cluded in the cost of, 


the house: land- 
scaping and prepar- 
ing of the grounds, 
lighting fixtures and 
wall decorations. 
The cost of the above 
is approximated in 


the accompanying list found below. 


A uniqve treatment 
is suggested, 
low terrace close to 


of landscape planting 


The shrubbery is placed on a 


the house, and the 


grounds are surrounded by a hedge. 
& 


Itemized Cost of Country Honse: 


Texcavating secs ye a 
Masonry and Plastering............ 
Inside and Outside Trim... . 
Lumber (Shingles, Flooring, 


Painting... 


FISATINS cig cs sos cies 


Plumbing and Tinning 


Lighting (Electricity, Gas)... 6.0... 
Wardware.. iad 


Labor at $3.25 per day 


$ 20.00 

580.00 
seats 375.00 
. 550.00 
160.00 
125.00 
350.00 

60.00 

45.00 
435.00 


Add tothe above 10 per cent. build- 


er’s commussicn dota 


300.00 


$3000.00 


The cubienl contents of this house amount 


to 26,500 feet. 


The folluwing items are not included in 
the cost of the building: 


Grading. 


$100.00 


Flowers and Shrubbery from $100.00 


upward ....,...... 
Tishone Eetyres:. oo ea ns eee 
Interior Wall Decorations , 


istered $100.00 
75.00 
50.00 
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apartment buildings.” One of these was 
by George’s architect son, Philip Maher. 


Sources: Article on Butterick Co., Forbes, 
May 25, 1992. More Lives than One, 
Claude Bragdon, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1938. “Louis Christian Mullgardt 
1866-1942,” Robert Judson Clark, cata- 
log for an exhibition at the University of 
California-Santa Barbara, April-May 
1966. Two Chicago Architects and Their 
Clients, Frank Lloyd Wright and Howard 
Van Doren Shaw, Leonard K. Eaton, The 
MIT Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1969. Biographies of Zona Gale. The De- 
lineator, various issues. Other basic refer- 
ence materials. Various editions of Who’s 
Who. 


1898 
Year of variety 


Continuing our year-by-year review of 
Maher, we find new and old in Maher's 
work of 1898, new because he expands 
upon his Farson House example, and old 
because he continues to design an eclectic 
group of houses for the fashionable 
neighborhoods north of Chicago's central 
business district. Once again, new and 
old, Maher is always in transition. 


Maher's Delineator house as built in Evanston, !llinois, GWM Quarterly photo. 


¢ John Eiszner House, 1418 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


This house is one of Maher's few designs for 
Chicago's west side. “It will be modern 
French style of architecture,” reported the 
Inland Architect, “and have a buff Bedford 
stone front, artistically carved, and red tile 
roof.” Inside this $15,000 house would be 
quarter-sawed oak and mahogany, mantels 
specially designed, marble, tile. There is no 
house at the Washington Boulevard address 
today. 


Source: Inland Architect, June 
1898. 


* House, 1430 Montrose Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


From The Economist, July 30, 
1898: “George W. Maher has 
taken out in his name a permit 
for the construction of a two- 
story residence at 1430 
Montrose Boulevard. It will 
front 31 feet with a depth of 30 
and the cost is given at $3,000.” 
There’s no house at this site, 
which is close to Graceland 
cemetery, now. 


* Glaspell houses, 2985 and 
2989 Kenmore Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 


The Economist, December 17, 
1898: “George W. Maher has 
designed for H.J. Glaspell two 
three-story residences... Each 
house will front 25 feet with a 
depth of 68, and will be of stone 
and pressed brick construction. 
They will be finished in hard- 
wood, and the cost is given at 
$12,000.” Built or not built? 
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* Chester D. Crandall House, 2821 
Sheridan Road, Edgewater neighbor- 
hood, Chicago. Demolished. 


A brick house, steep-roofed, vertically 
oriented. This house illustrates com- 
ments that Maher could be a client- 
pleaser. It’s out of character for 
Maher’s progression toward a personal 
style; it seems rather a response to the 
requirements of Mr. Crandall. A mix of 
motifs: Tudor arches, square windows. 
Modify this house a bit, change brick to 
stucco, alter the window frames, add 
some arches, and you have the Lackner 
House of 1905 in Kenilworth; a pattern 
has been created. 


Source: Chicago city directory, 1899. 
Maher client portfolio, collection of the 
Kenilworth Historical Society. 


* Clarence Olmstead House, Denver, 
Colorado. 


There are no photgraphs or drawings 
(so far -- some may turn up) of this 
house. But I have a description from 
the Colorado Historical Society of a 
house occupied by Olmstead, who was 
president of the Capitol Land and Bro- 
kerage Co. Barbara Norgren wrote me 
in 1988 that the 1899 Denver city di- 
rectory listed Olmstead at 722 Clarkson 
Street. About the house still at that site 
(then), she said, "It is what I would call 
a transitional house which is an asym- 
metrical American Four Square with 
Classical detailing." It could be a 
Farson variation. She noted that 
Olmstead killed himself in 1916 be- 
cause of "friends treachery.” 


* William (Billy) Weber House, 
12956 South Greenwood Avenue, Blue 
Island, Illinois. 


For Weber, a Cook County assessor, 
and wife Minnie Amanda, Maher 
produced a two-story brick house in the 
style of the Farson House. These two 
houses, and the similar Dau House, 
must all have been in construction at 
the same time. More lions here. 


Weber House, Blue Island Historical Review. 


Special note must be made of the atten- 
tion paid to this house by its current 
owners. Lots of care. 


Sources: Blue Island telephone direc- 
tory, 1904-05. Blue Island Historical 
Review. Blueprints (undated), owner’s 
collection. 


¢ Popenoe House, 2700 Virginia 
House, Topeka, Kansas. 


Similar to the Barratt House (1896) in 
Kenilworth, the Popenoe House was 
the subject of an item in an earlier issue 
of this newsletter. 


- George W. Davis House, Buena 


Park, Chicago. 


An Inland Architect citation August 
1898: "a two-story basement and attic 


frame residence, 28 by 40 feet in size." . 


The details include: "brick basement, 
hardwood interior finish, mantels, 
sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, 
steam heating, cement basement, floor 
and sidewalks, electric light, etc." 


» Swedenborgian Church of The 
Divine Humanity, 695 Stewart ’ 
Avenue, Englewood neighborhood, 
Chicago. 


This church, one of only two designed 
by Maher, received repeated mentions 
in the professional press. The Econo- 
mist, July 9, 1898: "George W. Maher 
is at work on plans for a building of the 
new church to be built at Seventieth 
street and Stewart avenue. It will be 
45x118 feet, and will be constructed of 
pressed brick with stone trimmings. 
The interior will be finished in oak. 
There will be a Sunday-school room in 
connection with the church." In August, 
Inland Architect added these details: 
slate roof, gas fixtures, steam heating, 
plumbing, cement work. More in The 
Economist, August 12, 1898: "Mr. 
Maher has completed the plans and is 
about to let contracts for the construc- 
tion of a new church to be known as the 
Church of Divine Humanity." The size 
is revised to 50 feet by 110 feet. The 
cost will be $10,000. On September 3, 
1898, The Economist reports that a 
building permit has been taken out for 
the church. 
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Swedenborgian 
church details. 
1. Exterior, 
above. 

Michael Dunn 
photo. 

2. Entrance 
doors, middle. 
GWM Quarterly 
photo. 

3. Stained glass 
windows inside, 


A Sweden- 
borgian 
church 
history says 
that The 
Chicago 
Society of the 
New Jeru- 
salem okayed 
the building 
on September 
24, 1898. The 
church was 
dedicated 
January 8, 
1899. The 
church 
history does 
not mention 
Maher. 


The design is 
simplified 
Gothic. 
Prominent, 
and repeated 
many times, 
is the tri- 
angle, whole 
and as an 
arch cap for 


bottom. GWM 


Quarterly photo. the entrance 


and doors 
and windows. 
Though the building has been altered 
(slate roof is gone), much detail is 
intact. 


There are many interesting connections 
here. Swedenborgianism attracted 
many intellectuals and many wealthy 
businesspeople, among them in Chi- 
cago, Alexander Officer whose Kenil- 
worth home was designed by the arch- 
itect Silsbee who was one of Maher's 
mentors; Kate and Rollin Keyes -- she 
was the daughter of Alexander Officer 
and he was the brother of Mary 
Babcock, an early Maher client in 
Kenilworth and also a Swedenborgian. 


It's now the Antioch Baptist Church 
and part of southside Chicago's black 
community. 


Maher's other complete church? That 
was the demolished Edgewater 
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Presbyterian Church. 


Sources: The New Church and Chicago: A History, 
Rudolph Williams, W.B. Conkey Company, 
Chicago, 1906. Site visit. 


¢ Hazelhurst House remodeling, Evanston, Illinois. 
This is the only Maher project for 1899. It is a listing 
of the Evanston Historical Society. 


Pleasant Home 
Foundation fund-raises 


The Pleasant Home Foundation, which seeks to re- 
store the Farson House (1897) in Oak Park, Illinois, 
is developing a membership group. Brochures, illus- 
trated with color photos of the house, the reception 
halt and one of the many stained glass windows, have 
been sent to potential members. Says the Foundation, 
a “house is not a home unless it has... family, furnish- 
ings, friends, festivities.” The first part of the 
foundation’s plan includes furnishing the first floor, 
maintenance, increasing the number of visitors and 
programs. 


One of the Pleasant Home Foundation membership 
brochures is enclosed with this issue. - 


Also at Pleasant Home: at a late June gathering of 
Maher homeowners, Henry Hyatt spoke about his 
Maher house, the Winton House (1910) in Minne- 
apolis, and Kathleen Cummings, Maher scholar from 
_ Chicago, talked about the architect. John Hedges, ex- 
ecutive director of the Park District of Oak Park, ex- 
plained the acquisition of the Farson House by the 
Park District and about the organizing of the Pleasant 
Home Foundation. Forty persons attended, including 
Maher’s nephew Merle Wyld and Merle’s wife 
Elizabeth from Skokie, Hlinois. Another get-together 
_ will be organized in 1994, says Pleasant Home Ex- 
ecutive Director Janice Rio. 


This, too: Pleasant Home is recommended in the 
September issue of Chicago magazine as a place to 
visit in Oak Park. "A massive 1897 mansion," says 
Chicago. 


Rosehill seeks fame 


Rosehill, the Chicago cemetery where George Maher 
is buried, has hired a historian and archivist whose 
job includes getting more attention for the graveyard 
at 5800 North Ravenswood Avenue. He's David 
Wendell. He must be doing his job because he's been 


; Finding te Mabe 


You'll have to search a bit, but you will find both George and Philip 
Maher at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


In the architectural fragments collection, you'll see an art glass win- 
dow, a very narrow one, attributed to George. It's dated 1900-25, a 
very wide range. This doesn't look like Maher to me, but? 


The American decorative arts display includes a fine solid library 
wood table by George. The motif is a tulip on the sides and front. 
It's dated 1905. 


Also at the Institute but not shown are drawings by George and tex- 
tile items from the Patten House (1901), Evanston, Illinois, and the 
King House (1901), Chicago. Somewhere, I believe, is one of the 
Farson House dining table chairs. 


Ata special exhibition in Regenstein Hall, in place until August 29, 
you could see a Philip Maher pencil drawing for an apartment 
house (circa 1938-40) proposed for 1350 North Astor Street in Chi- 
cago. The busy exhibition was "Chicago Architecture and Design 
1923-1993." Philip's design is a tall, sleek, vertically oriented build- 
ing. Now in the Art In- 
stitute collection, the 
drawing was offered in 


1990 by Leslie 
’ Hindman Auctioneers. 
With the end of the ex- 
hibit, the drawing re- 
é Dy ; turns to the institute's 
iu architecture depart- 


ment. An appointment 
is required to view 
items there. 


. The exhibition catalog 
lists Philip as one of the 
West Side Housing 
Project Associated Ar- 
chitects who in 1938 
produced the Jane 
Addams Houses on 
Roosevelt Road in Chi- 

cago. 


PEEP BE Es 
LEELEEEEELLEE! 
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in Chicago magazine and the Chicago 
Tribune recently. Others buried at 
Rosehill are A. Montgomery Ward, 
Frances Willard, Nathan Leopold and 
Richard Loeb and their victim Bobby 
Franks, three casualties of the St. 
Valentine's Day Massacre, Olympian 
Avery Brundage. Call 312/561-5940 
one week in advance to arrange a tour. 


In print... 


AIA Guide to Chicago (1993). 
Maher buildings includes: the Arthur 
Deppmann House (1904), 5356 North 
Magnolia Avenue; Magerstadt House 
(19084930 South Greenwood Av- 
enue; Stevenson House (1909), also 
called the Colvin House, 5940 North 
Sheridan Road; Adolph Schmidt House 
(1917), called the “Yellow House” 
here, 6331 North Sheridan Road; and 
the Chicago Town and Country Tennis 
and Swim Club (1925), 1925 West 
Thome Avenue, which is a design of 
Philip Maher for Geo. W. Maher and 
Son. Kathy Cummings contributed ma- 
terial. This is a fine guide with many 
illustrations. Edited by Alice 
Sinkevitch, it’s the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects Chicago, The 
Landmarks Preservation Council of Iili- 
nois, and the Chicago Architecture 
Foundation. You can buy it at the foun- 
dation bookstore, 224 South Michigan 

- Avenue, Chicago 60604-2507; $34.75 
hardcover, $22.95 paperback. 


Chicago (1993). 

Maher’s work on Hutchinson Street is 
mentioned: “...the two landmark-dis- 
trict blocks of Hutchinson Street be- 
tween Marine Drive and Hazel Street 
feature five houses designed by George 
W. Maher, a colleague of Frank Lloyd 
Wright.” Recognition of Maher must 
be increasing because writer Jack 
Schnedler calls him a “colleague” of 
the Wisconsin master instead of stu- 
dent, follower or disciple. Schnedler 
singles out the house at 750 West 
Hutchinson, the Mosser House (1903), 
as exemplifying Maher’s “Farson 
House style with its low double-hip 
roof and stone-framed doorway.” One 


of Fodor’s Compass American Guides, 
the book is $16.95 paperback. 


Jens Jensen, Maker of Natural Vv 
Parks and Gardens (1992). 

There’s news here. Writer Robert E. 
Grese attributes, with apparently excel- 
lent sources, the gardens for several 
Maher houses to innovator Jensen, We 
already knew about the Rubens House 
(1902) garden developed between 
1903-06 in Glencoe, Illinois, photos of 
which illustrated a Jensen article in The 
Sketchbook of September 1906. Grese 
says the Rubens garden was a collabo- 
ration between Maher and Jensen. Here 
are the other Maher houses which 
Grese says have Jensen gardens: Jand- 
scaping in 1902-03 for Maher’s own 
house (1893) in Kenilworth; the 
Mosser House, no date for the garden; 
the Lamborn House (1910) in Highland 
Park, Illinois, perhaps; the Dryden 
House (1916), Evanston, [linois. 
Jensen’s strengths were openings edged 
by seemingly natural plantings and the 
use of native plants; this approach 
complements the ideas of Maher. This 
book is from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. 


Revisiting the White City, 
American Art at the 

1893 World’s Fair (1993). 

The participation in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of Maher’s fa- 
ther-in-law Alden Brooks and sister-in- 
law Carol Brooks is documented here. 
Alden Brooks was represented in paint- 
ing by The Primrose Way, and Carrie 
in sculpture by Enid, a child’s head in 
plaster. Brooks and his daughter had 
long careers in art. This is a catalog for 
an exhibition at the National Museum 
of American Art and the National Por- 
trait Gallery, Washington, D.C. The es- 
says are by Robert W. Rydell and 
Carolyn Kinder Carr. 


His biggest 
building: 
Maher does 
Watkins 
warehouse 


Maher finished the drawings for the 
Watkins warehouse and factory, which 
sits directly behind the Watkins admin- 
istration building in Winona, in June 
1913. A few weeks later, the Watkins 
managers announced that a contract 
had been let for the 10-story building. 
The contractor was Haglin-Stahr of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Though this is a 10-story building, 10- 
plus with the observatory tower atop, 
it's made horizontal by being stretched 


behind Maher's 1911-12 administration 


building. The horizontal is emphasized, 
too, by the rows of six windows on 
each floor showing. These rows echo 
and relate to the windows of the lower 
admin structure. Generally, the trim 
warehouse complements the more 
elaborate office building. Its stripped 
look allows the admin building to 
dominate, as it should in typical corpo- 
rate owner/management first, staff/ 
workers second fashion. 


With the arrangement of the two build- 
ings, workers can look down on man- 
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‘ ! he NERS oy Elements of an- 

oo i ~~ > tique column de- 
be: i : * sess / o Bia = 
sign appear at the 

eighth floor. Den- 
tils line the cor- 
nice. Once again, 
Maher nods to 
classical style. 


If you like sweets, 
or appreciate ex- 
otic smells, it's 
pleasant and invit- 
ing to walk by this 
building. The es- 
sence of vanilla 
often floats out 
and down to street 
level. This is a 
functioning build- 
ing, and spices re- 
main an important 
Watkins product. 


Sources: North- 

west Architectural 
Archives, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. Site visit. 
Winona County 

Historical Society. 


WAREHOUSE OF THE J..R. WATKINS MEDICAL COMPANY, WINONA, MINN. 
GEORGE MAHER, ARCHITECT 


Watkins warehouse, The Brickbuilder, September 25, 1916. 


agement. Look but not see, because the view is The exterior material is concrete and brick. The 


blocked by the administration building's art concrete is textured to resemble granite. To shape 
glass skylights. Could there be an architectural the walls, brick is used in different bonds. At the 
joke or comment here? Probably not. Humor outer edge, the frame is pressed brick laid in 


was not too important for Maher. Does anyone stretchers..Next, inside recessed rectangles within 
know a Maher joke? Far be it from his nature to —_ rectangles, the pressed brick is laid in Flemish 
upset American business tradition. Business- bond. At the center, the brick is stretchers only 
people were his best clients. again. 
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Maher drawing for warehouse tower, Northwest 
Architectural Archives. 


Winona mystery: 
Did Philip Maher 
remodel father’s 
Rockledge? 


A remark made recently and a note in a 13-year-old 
interview suggest that Philip Maher may have been 
the one who undone the interior of his father's 
Rockledge. 


The remark was made by a respected curator for an 
important midwestern cultural organization. We'll 
not name him/her because he/she had no idea that 
he/she would be quoted. 


The remark apparently was based on teasing, vague 
information in an April 4, 1980 interview with 
Philip. The interview was conducted by Sharon 
Darling for the Chicago Historical Society. She 


later used some of the material in her 1984 book 


Rockledge table. This painted table by Maher, now in a private 
collection, is from a bedroom. Top to legs, it shows the same 
slant, cant, that's a major style for the house. Maher specified 
painting or white enameling for furniture and woodwork in 
several houses. Below: Rockledge silver. Photos, table, GWM 
Quarterly; silver, private collection. 
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Chicago Furniture Art, Craft & Indus- 
try, 1833-1983; she didn't use what 
Philip said about Winona. Here's 
what's in Darling's notes: 


“designed group modern furn for house 
in Winona, Minn. wanted it refurnished 
- designed whole interior, installed 
while they were gone - raft of modern 
furn designs" 


This could be Rockledge. The owners, 
Ernest and Grace King, radically al- 
tered George Maher's 1911-12 interior 
some 20 years after the big house was 
built. Ermest and Grace were often 
away from the house. Philip designed 
furniture for Chicago clients. It tracks. 


What about redoing what his father had 
created? Remodeling hadn't been a 
problem for George; he redesigned and 
expanded the work of many other de- 
signers and architects. His efforts on 
behalf of the fine arts building from the 
1893 world's fair in Chicago are fre- 
quently cited to prove George's interest 
in historic preservation or an early ver- 
sion of it. Those who sought to save the 
fine arts building after the Field Mu- 
seum moved elsewhere were probably 
inspired more by memories of 1893's 
"white city" than by preservation. 
They'd all been at the fair. 


Is Philip's part at Rockledge true? If so, 
how involved was Philip? Let me know 
if you can disprove or verify this. 


Rockledge silver 
on display 
& not yet 


The coffee and tea service from 
Maher's Rockledge will be part of "The 
Ideal House" exhibition which opens 
October 21 at the American Craft Mu- 
seum, 40 West 53rd Street, New York. 
The exhibit continues through February 
27, 1994, and then will tour nationally. 
A catalog will be available. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts exhi- 
bition called "Minnesota 1900" has 
been delayed. When it does open, the 
exhibition will include a salt and pep- 
per and a meat platter from the 
Rockledge silver. First scheduled to 
open in August this year, the exhibition 
is expected to run from mid-June 1994 


through September. 


The Rockledge silver was from the 
Gorham company in Providence, 
Rhode Island. It's bedecked, like the 
furnishings of the house, with lilies, as 
well as the initials of Rockledge build- 
ers Ernest and Grace King. 


Brooklyn Museum 
acquires silver 


The Brooklyn Museum now has a 
Rockledge silver salt and pepper. The 
silver was sold to the museum by the 
Historical Design Collection, Inc., New 
York. 


&S 


Question, 
comments 


Since the last issue, we've heard from 
several readers. 


* Writes a subscriber, “The story about 
Rockledge seemed very sad to me. Is 
there some sort of hidden tragedy in the 
King family associated with it?" My 
answer is that I don't know. I've heard 
speculation about this and that. Men- 
tioned most often is the possibility that 
Emest King Jr. had an unhappy child- 
hood and could no longer tolerate liv- 
ing next door to the house he'd grown 
up. 


* A new reader writes that he lives in a 
Maher-designed house on Elder in 
Winnetka. He sent along a copy of the 
sewer application for the house signed 
by Maher. There are Maher houses on 
Elder. I haven't seen this one but plan to 
take a look the next time I'm in the 
area, which should be sometime this 
fall. ' 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 3, issue 3. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index to be provided January 
1994, Donald M. Aucutt, editor, 1224 
Highland Park Boulevard, Wausau, 
Wisconsin 54403. Tel 715/848-2482 
after 5 p.m. weekdays or weekends; an- 
swering machine now available. Con- 
tributions, media releases welcome. 
Subscriptions $20 for one calendar 
year. Copyright 1993. 
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Maher to ——i 


Here’s an exchange from a 
new play by a famous person. 
Asks one character, “Why 
would an artist get cynical?” 
Answers another, “I think it’s 
called marketing.” 


Here’s a description from a 
newly published encyclopedia, 
one in one volume, the kind 
you can almost comfortably 
hold, “Marketing includes the 
activities of those who are en- 
gaged in the transfer of goods 
from producer to consumer — 
not only those who buy and 
sell directly, wholesale and re- 
tail, but also those who devel- 
op the product, warehouse, 
transport, insure, finance, pro- 
mote, or otherwise have a 
hand in the process of trans- 
fer.” 


A nice predicament. How do I 
get the word out? And yet re- 
main my own creative man? In 
a time of more primitive mar- 
keting, George Maher was 
something of an expert. He 
wasn’t the only something-of- 
an-expert. Frank Lloyd Wright 
was another. Robert C. Spen- 
cer Jr. qualifies, too; consider 
all those articles in the popular 
The House Beautiful. Excerpts 
from one are on page 7. 
Here’s what Maher could do. 
He could sell, prepare the 
product, store it if necessary, 
get it into the customer’s 
hands, pay for it if necessary, 
talk it up. Maher understood 
the transfer of his goods. Ma- 
her was an artist. Marketing 
didn’t make him cynical. It 
probably helped make him 


crazy at the end. 
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Kae with Maher houses from the a of the Chicago Architectural Club bf 1895. Towers 
House in ad above, Scales House, with Maher signature, below. 
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Here’s how Maher market- 
ed. 


In advertisements: From 
early in his career until 
late, Maher had his houses 
pictured in ads. Among the 
earliest were ads for Dex- 
ter Brothers’ English Shin- 
gle Stains and for Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle Stains. 
The Dexter ad showed the 
Towers House (1894), 
shingle-style in Chicago. 
The Cabot ad had the 
Scales House (1894), a 
stone fantasy in Chicago. 
Both ads were in the cata- 
log for the 1895 exhibition 
of the Chicago Architec- 
tural Club. The exhibit 
was at the Art Institute of 
Chicago where the kind of 
clients Maher needed 
would see it. (Or wouldn’t; 
see words by Robert Spen- 
cer on page 10.) More ads 
followed: Towers House 
again in 1908; Patten 
House (1901), Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1910; Rudolph 
House (1907), Highland 
Park, Hlinois, in 1914; 
Stirton House (1920), Ke- 
nilworth, Illinois, in 1922. 
All are pictured in this is- 
sue. 


His writing: 


¢ 1911. Maher tells of the 
Rubens House (1902) in 
Glencoe, Illinois. Some- 
what defensively, he says 
in Arts and Decoration, 
“No effort has been made 
to reproduce in any respect 
a former architecture, 
therefore it becomes im- 
possible to form any com- 
parison of merit from the 
standards of past designs. 
The house is its own pre- 
cedent.” 


* 1916. Maher goes public. 
He explains his new Wi- 
nona Savings Bank in the 
Winona Daily Republican- 
Herald. Not shy, Maher 
writes, “The plan and gen- 
eral design follow no pre- 


SUPERIORITY 


is the keynote of success. Pure color ground in 


England as tine’ as artist colors combined with 
Preserving Oils have made 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


superior to all others, Send for sample boards. 


DEXTER BROTITERS CO., , 103-105-107 


*? Broad St., Boston 

AGENTS: H.M. HOOKE R CO .57 W. Randolpb St., Chica iy 
W.S, HUESTON, 22) Rast) 22nd St. New York : aoOHN ob, 8 

POTTS, 2ES8 Race Street, Philadel hin, BP. it, McDONALD, eis 

aie Gilbert, Grand apids, he GROWEK & Co. Se ttle :: 

ane, Tacoma, Washington, aud Portland, Ore.” KLATT: 

HIRSCH & CO" 113 Fronts, San Francisco, Cul. 
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construction of the walls. 


It contains comparative figures; numerous photographs and 
floor plans of houses, together with cost; directions for over- 
coating frame houses and photographs of ‘the results obtained. 


“ Practical Homebuilding” is a mine of 


information along the very lines that most interest home- 


builders. 
Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 559. 


—Written for You 


This book tells you in a simple, straightforward 
way just what you want to know about building a 
It explains the superior:ty of 


Ano-Jsurrn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


as a base for interior plaster and outside stucco 
is much more than an advertising booklet. 


It begins with the selection of a building site; 
takes up grading; excavating; basement walls and 
foundations; different types of roofs; as well as the 
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construction; but it 


This photograph sbows a 
plaster panel on a base of 
Expanded Metal Lath after 

had been subjected to a 
eipereee of 1929° Fahren- 
heit. It proves the wonderful 
fire-resisting qualities of plas- 
ter on a metal lath foundation. 


helpful 


as North Western Expanded Metal ce ee 
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Best Water Supplies For Country Houses 


RIGHT, sparkling filtered 
water is a necessity not for 
city residences and buildimgs 

alone, but for country estates and 
for farmhouses. Clear, cold spring 
water is not always pure and safe to 
drink. It may be all right to-day, 
to-morrow it may be germ laden. 
The right kind of water filters 
makes it always safe and bright. 


‘Thousands of discriminating people 
in town and country are enthusi- 
astic users of the Loomis-Manning 
filters. These filters purify all the 
water for-thousands of residences 
andestates. Need we ask more in 


the way of an endorsement than to 
call attention to the accompanying 
list of a few who use Loomis Filters 
in their Country Homes? 


Home of Mr. James A, Patten, Evanston, Ulinois 


A few of the Country Houses equipped with Loomis-Manning Filter Plants 


Osterville, Mass. 

Belie Haven, Greenwich, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Glenville, Ohio 

Irvington, N. ¥. 

Osterville, Mass. 

Shrewsbury, Mass. 5 
Daven ris “Neck, New Rochelle, 


Mrs. C. P. Armstrong 

Mr. E. S. Burke, Jr. 

Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 

Dr, Homer Gage 

Mr. H. M. Hanna 

Mr. William R. Harris 

Mrs. Daniel Holmes 

Mr. C. H. Hutchins 

Mr, Columbus O’Donnell 
Iselin 

Mr. Arthur Curtis James 

Mr. Charles P. Jaynes 

Miss Anna Jennings 

Miss A. Kneeland 

Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter 

Mr. Arthur Little 

Mr. Joseph Milbank , 

Mr. E. Preble Motley -Prides Crossing, Mass. 

Mr. William H. Moore Prides Crossing, Mass. 

Mr. Gordon McKay Newport, Rhode Island 

General Edward De V. Morrell Newport, Rhede Island 

Mr. E. Rollins Morse Newport, Rhode Island 

Mr, Clarence’H. Mackay Roslyn, New York 

Mr, Amos B. McNairy" Cleveland, Qhio 

Mr. Samuel L. Mather Cleveland, Ohio 

Col. John Jacob Astor “Beechwood,” Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Bryce J. Allen Beverly, Mass. 

Mr, Clinton S. Arnold Scarboro, N. Y. 

Hon, George C. Barrett Lakewood,.N. J. 

Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks Newport, Rhode Island 

Mr. Edwin J. Berwind Newport, Rhode Island 

Mr. Gail Borden Alhambra, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. C. K. G. Billings Fort Washington Road, New York. 


Ne . 
Newport, R. I. 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Phillips Beach, Mass. 
Portchester, N. ¥. 


Beaver River Club 

Mr. I. Townsend Burden 
Mr. F. W. Bradlee 

Dr. L. G. Baldwin 

Mr. E. C. Converse 

Mr. Frederick A. Constable 
Mrs. IL M. Curry 

Mr. George I. Cluctt 

Mr. C, E. Clifton 

Mr. Richard ‘IT. Crane, Jr. 
Mrs. G, W. Carleton 

Mr. E. 3B. Close 


Dr. D. T, Condict 
Mr, Edward L, Crawford 
Mr. W. Butler Duncan 
Mr. Arthur W. Cole 
Mr. John J. Downey 
Mr. William A. Dyche 
Dr. Samuel G. Dixon 
Mr. Thomas Ewing, Jr. 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins 
Mrs. R, D. Evans 
Orange County Hunt Club 
Mr. D. H. Burnham 
Col, Oliver Hazard Paine 
Mr. George W. Perkins 
Mr. James A, Patten 
fr. Morton I. Plant 

. John D. Rockefeller 

. H. H. Rogers 

. William A. Rogers 

. William Rockefelier 

. Lawrence D, Rumsey 


Beaver River, New York 

Newport, R. I. 

Nahant, Mass. 

Huntington, Long Island 

Conyers Manor, Greenwich, Conn, 

Mamaronee Sie 

Magnolia, Ma 

Palm Beach, Florida 

Engleside Park, Evanston, IN. 

Chicago, I. 

Saratogat Springs, N.Y. 

‘erhe Boulders,” Rock Ridge, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Goshen, N. Y. 

Portchester, N. ¥. 

Port Washington, L. I. 

Chicago, iL. 

Rye, N. Y. 

Evanston, Ill. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Yonkers, N. ¥. 

Elkins, W. Va. 

Beverly Cove, Mass, 

Plains, Virginia 

Evanston, Lil. 

West Park, N. ¥. 

Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 

Evanston, Ill. 

Groton, Conn. 

Tarrytown, N. ¥. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

Kennebunkport, Maine 

Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Lewiston, N.Y. 


Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
Mr. J. L. Severance 

Mr. F. 2B. Shedd 

Mr. Carlet 

Mr. th A 

Me, Fran 

Mr, Mortin: 

Dr. Henry F. Sears 

Mr. E. C. Swift 

Mr. J. J. Storrow 

Mrs, Russell Sage 

Mr. Douglas Smith 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
Mr. Lispenard Stewart 
Mr. Byam K. Stevens 
President William UL. ‘Taft 
Mr. Sxmuel Untermeyer 
Mr. Henry C, Frick 

Dr. Austin Fling, Jr. 

Mr. David B. Jones 

Dr, Horace Howard Furness 
Mr. Edwin Gould 

Mr, L, J. Hopkins 

Mr. Chauncey B. Borland 
Mr. Ernest Isclin 

Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs 
Mr. Henry P. King 

Mr. ©. C. Knight, Jr. 

Mr. Whitney Lyons 

Mr. Frank Nader 

Mr, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Mr, J, E. Watson 

Mr. Harry Payne Whitney 
Mrs, H. B. Bortand 


Oak Ridge, Virginia 
Cleveland, Chio 

Tilton, N.H. 

Highland Park, Ti. 
Cleveland, Obio 

Land's End, Rockport, Mass. 
Oystcr Bay, Long island 
Beverly, Mass. 

Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 

Say Harbor, Long Island 
Winnetka, HL. 

Noroton, Conn. 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Lenox, Mass, 

Beverly, Muss. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Newport, R, I. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Wallingford, Pa. 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Winnetka, Il. 

Chicago, IH. 

Davensport Neck, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Newport, R. I. 

Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Larchmont, N.Y. 
Scarboro, N. Y. 

Great Neck, Long Island 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Newport, R. I. 

Chicago, Ti, 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER DISTRIBUTING CO. 


(Established 1880} 


NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Blg. Exchange Ble. 


Main Office, 828 Land Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON 


Works, 24th and York Streets 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 


CHICAGO 


Marquette Big. 


BUFFALO 
Ellicott Big. 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
Calvert Big. 


Colorado Big. 


From The House Beautiful, October 1910. With Patten House. Note the Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, President Taft, etc., etc., 


in the list of house owners with Loomis-Manning filter plants. 
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cedent either in 
this country or 
abroad and are 
therefore original | 
and American in 
spirit.” A grateful 
editor sub-head- 
lines the story, 
“Republican- 
Herald Favored 
With a Very 
Complete Article 
by This Famous 
Architect.” 


* 1922. Maher, 
now an architec- 
tural elder, writes 
in The American 
Architect, “The 
architect to-day 
occupies a rather 
hazy position in 
the estimation of 
the community... 
his real status 
perhaps being as-_, 
sociated with that | 
of an artist, a 
dreamer, who is 
not to a great ex- 
tent acquainted with the practical af- 
fairs of life.” He advocates that “each 
building, during construction” be 
“signed by the architect” to “bring 
permanently to the public’s con- 
sciousness the fact that he was the 
real creator of the design and had ac- 
tual charge of it during the construc- 
tion.” 


<\His client portfolios: These func- 

‘ tioned as sales brochures. They are 
collections of presentation drawings, 
many of them by the architect 
Lawrence Buck, and photographs of 
buildings. There are five of these re- 
maining and visible. Three mix of 
unrelated buildings. Two are all 
"Pleasant Home" in Oak Park. 


His office: Office location mattered 
to Maher. In a letter of April 29, 
1914, Maher wrote to his Winona pa- 
tron Ernest King: “I have moved my 
offices to Suite 2608 - 208 S LaSalle 
St. You may remember this is my old 
location, I was in this neighborhood 
some twenty years and formed quite 
a number of valuable business associ- 
ations. While I like Michigan Ave. 
very much indeed the real business in 


reas 


GEO. W. MAHER, Architect 


R. C.STIRTON RESIDENCE, Kenilwortt, bi 


FINISHING HARDWARE by 
MIDWEST HARDWARE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF YALE 


FINISHING HARDWARE 


IMPORTERS OF FRENCH BRICARD ART HARDWARE 
56 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO, 


Chicago centers around the corner of 
Adams & LaSalle St. since it is in the 
heart of the banking and business dis- 
trict and also near the Board of 
Trade.”* 208 South LaSalle was the 
brand-new Continental National 
Bank when Maher moved there ‘in 
1914. From 1911 until returning to 
LaSalle Street, Maher had in his of- 
fice in the Karpen Building, later 
called the Standard Oil Building at 
910 South Michigan Avenue. Before 
1911, he was in the Insurance Ex- 
change building at 218 South La- 
Salle, which was demolished in 1912 
so the Continental National Bank 
building at 208 could be built. 208 
was and is prime territory for estab- 
lished business. 


His clubs: He belonged to many. 
Men of Maher’s stature, prominence, 


*Typed in the days when correcting 
meant starting over, the letter 
contains strange spacing and near the 
end this word “todo.” It ends: “Dict. 
GWM/H.” “H” is, we can presume, 
Cecelia E. Heck, Maher’s private 
secretary of some 20 years. 


ILLINOIS 


From Chicago Architectural Club catalog of 1922. With Stirton House in Kenilworth. 


eminence, expected to belong, and 
others expected this of them. A look 
into some of Maher’s Chicago clubs 
shows why they mattered. 


* Union League. Only for men. Start- 
ed in 1879, this club, located on Jack- 
son Street not far from Maher’s of- 
fice, had social and civic purposes. 
Among the members: Rollin Keyes, 
brother of Mary Keyes Babcock, one 
of Maher’s very early clients in Ken- 
ilworth; the architect Daniel Burn- 
ham. The Union League art collec- 
tion included a water color called 
"Boys Fishing" by Maher’s Father- 
in-law Alden Brooks. 


* Chicago Athletic Association. 
Housed in a South Michigan Avenue 
building. Sports activities. 


The Mid-Day Club. For men. The 
club was founded in 1903 for the “so- 
cial recreation of its members.” The 
clubrooms in the First National Bank 
Building in Chicago’s Loop had a 
dining room much used at lunch. 
Among the founders were Maher’s 
longtime patron John Cochran, the 
developer of Edgewater, and banker 


q) 
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John Farson, who commissioned 
“Pleasant Home” in Oak Park. Rollin 
Keyes was a member, too. So were 
Armours and Daniel Burnham. 


* University Club of Evanston. The 
club was started by Northwestern 
University in 1904. Its purpose: "pro- 
motion of social life and good fellow- 
ship among college graduates and the 
maintenance of a reading room and 
library for the membership." Here 
Maher would have encountered Will- 
iam Dyche, Northwestern’s business 
manager, and Thomas Holgate, 
Northwestern dean of the college of 
liberal arts and later president. He 
needed these people for his work at 
Northwestern. 


* The City Club of Chicago. For men. 
During Maher’s maturity, the City 
Club was functioning like an elabo- 
rate chamber of commerce. Speakers 
addressed complex civic issues. Also 
not-so-complex subjects, like the 
Wisconsin-borm writer Hamlin Gar- 
land on “The Theater and the City” 
on January 11, 1908. 


* Indiana Society of Chicago. Pur- 
pose: "cultivate social intercourse 
among its members, and to promote 
their best interests." For men born in 
Indiana, sons of Indiana natives, res- 
ident in Indiana for five years. Maher 
qualified because he grew up in New 
Albany, Indiana. John Farson be- 
longed. So did early Maher client 
Morton Gould (1892, Kenilworth). 


* Cliff Dwellers. Cliff Dwellers found 
themselves high (enough) above 
South Michigan Avenue early in this 
century. Their home was an eighth 
floor space devised in 1908 by the ar- 
chitect Howard Van Doren Shaw in 
the concert hall called Orchestra Hall. 
It was a club for "the artistic and cul- 
tural leadership of Chicago.” Here, in 
Maher’s years, we find familiar 
names. Albert Michelson, University 
of Chicago physics professor and fu- 
ture father-in-law of Maher’s son 
Philip, was at an organizational meet- 
ing in 1907. Hamlin Garland was a 
member. So was the architect Tho- 
mas Tallmadge; he and Maher were 
on the Northwestern University cam- 
pus plan committee together. So was 
Arthur Woltersdorf, a later architec- 
tural partner in the firm Maher ap- 


prenticed in the 1880s. Among other 
members, Louis Sullivan, the poet 
Vachel Lindsay. 


All these connections: from Maher’s 
perspective, Chicago can seem a 
small town. 


His leisure: He loved cars and joined 
auto clubs. He liked golfing. He de- 
signed Kenilworth’s North Shore 
Golf Club clubhouse (1917). Maher 
golfed with clients. In 1914, while 
completing the King winter home in 
Florida, Maher ended a letter to 
Ernest King with the question: “How 
about golf?” 


Like father, like son, sort of: Philip 
Maher was never the self-promoter 
his father was. Even so, several of his 
buildings graced an obscure trade 
publication called Stone in a series of 
advertisements. Shown in ads spon- 
sored by the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany of Bedford, Indiana, were the 
Malabry Court Building on Chica- 


From Stone magazine. Philip's 
Blackstone Shop. 


go’s North Michigan Avenue, three 
brick houses remodeled and faced 
with limestone in the 1920s, and the 
Farwell Building (1927), corner of 
Erie Street and Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Philip’s Blackstone Shop, 
also on North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, appeared in an ad sponsored by 
the Vermont Marble Company, Proc- 
ter, Vermont. 


Sources: AIA Guide to Chicago, Al- 
ice Sinkevitch, editor, Harcourt Brace 


& Company, New York, 1993. Chi- 
cago Historical Society files (various 
sources for Maher’s clubs). “A Cam- 
paign of Publicity and Education,” 
George Maher, The American Archi- 
tect, February 1918. The Columbia 
Encyclopedia, 1993. History of the 
Development of Building Construc- 
tion in Chicago, Frank A. Randall, 
The University of I]linois Press, Ur- 
bana, 1949. “Steve Martin: The Late 
Period,” Adam Gopnik, The New 
Yorker, November 29, 1993. Winona 
County Historical Society, Winona, 
Minnesota, files. Site visits. 


New York exhibition 
shows Rockledge 
furniture, silver 


The exhibition called “The Ideal 
Home: 1900-1920” is open at the 
American Craft Museum, 40 West 
53rd Street, New York. Furniture, 
textiles, jewelry, glass, ceramics, 
metal and architecture by the Greene 
brothers, potter Adelaide Alsop Rob- 
ineau, Gustav Stickley, Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
George Maher are being shown. 


The Maher pieces are all from the de- 
molished King family house called 
Rockledge (1911-13) at Homer, Min- 
nesota. This is a reunion of sorts; 
while small still the biggest reassem- 
bling of Rockledge pieces since they 
were sold by the King family in the 
1980s. They are: Being exhibited for 
the first time, a silver coffee and tea 
service made by Gorham in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, now in a private 
collection; a bronze and copper urn, 
done in collaboration with Chicago 
glass artist Willy Lau, owned by Nor- 


- west Corporation. Minneapolis: a 


clock in oak with copper and brass, 
collection of Tazio Nuvolari; and an 
oak chair with leather upholstery, 
collection of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, New York. 


So how’s the exhibition being re- 
ceived? What about Maher’s objects 
in particular? In an advance article in 
The New York Times (September 
12), the Rockledge clock was pic- 
tured. Maher was not mentioned in 
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the story. In one of The New York- 
er’s mini-reviews (November 15), he 
wasn’t mentioned either. He's not in 
the Chicago Tribune (November 28) 
story either. 


The New Yorker offers a nice sum- 
mary of the exhibition: “...demon- 
strates how the English arts-and- 
crafts movement of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century took hold— 
and took off—in this country. The 
movement's first principle—the dele- 
gation of aesthetic and intellectual 
control to the artist—and its respect 
for material (clay, glass, metal, fiber, 
and wood) are manifested here in ex- 
traordinary pieces, which have a dis- 
tinctive American character, while 
sometimes revealing a European in- 
fluence.” 


From the Chicago Tribune: "The 
home is the theme of the show be- 
cause many of the objects were made 
to serve such domestic purposes as 
giving comfort, storing belongings, 
serving food or displaying flowers, 
and through these objects (Curator 
Janet) Kardon believes we may dis- 
cover 'the social, political and aes- 
thetic ideologies of the period." Tri- 
bune art critic Alan Arthur says, "The 
pleasure quotient of the exhibition...is 
high, and that alone should assure its 
continued success." The Ideal Home 
will be in New York until February 
QT: i 
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Rockledge silver. On exhibition catalog 
cover. 


The catalog, edited by Jan- 
et Kardon, has limited text 
about Maher. It mistakenly 
reports that he died in Ken- 
ilworth; he died at his sum- 
mer home in Douglas, 
Michigan. The impact of a 
visit to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. 
Louis in 1904 is noted. 
Though his family says 
Maher made that visit, with 
his father-in-law Alden 
Brooks, the trip has not 
been verified. Someone 
with access to railroad and 
hotel receipts probably 
could. Errors in this catalog 
seem to result from the 
lack of original research. 
Cited authorities are 
Wendy Kaplan whose The 
Art that is Life perpetuated 
other people’s mistakes, 
and pioneering Maher re- 
searcher J. William Rudd. 
Published with Abrams, the 
catalog costs about $50. 


On the catalog cover: The 
dust jacket cover photo is 
of the Rockledge coffee 
and tea service. 


Rockledge clock. In American Craft Museum 
exhibition. 


in Louisville, Kentucky, November 
8, 1994-January 8, 1995, and at the 
Fort Wayne Museum of Art in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, February 25-May 
21, 1995. The owners of the Maher 
silver tell us the silver will not ac- _ 
company the exhibition when it trav- 
els. Too bad for the Midwest. 


The Ideal Home: This is the catalog 
for the exhibition. It’s beautifully il- 
lustrated. All the Maher items in the 
exhibition are shown and two others: 
a Patten House portiere and an oak 
rocking chair from Rockledge. The 
thistle-motifed portiere, from the col- 
lection of the Art Institute of Chica- 
go, is described as made from silk, 
cotton, velvet, linen. Maher worked 
on it with his frequent collaborator 
Louis Millet. The rocker belongs to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


1900 
Coming of 
age 


With the houses of 1900, Maher be- 
gins an extended creative and com- 
mercially successful periods. The 
houses begin to flatten and stretch. 
roofs hip lower, and stucco becomes 
the exterior wallcovering of choice. 
Form matters more than motifs with 
these designs. 


* Maynard Cheney House, 322 
Woodstock Avenue, Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois. 


Kenilworth’s Cheney House is a big 
block of plaster-covered house. Its 
strengths are its clean lines and its 
horizontal emphases encouraged by 
wide eaves for the hipped roof and 
for porches left and right. Familiar 
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Plaster Houses and their Construction 


A few years ago a house with an exterior cover of cement or plaster was a conspicuous 
novelty in most parts of the United States... It has been fully proven, however, that this 
substitute for wood is proof against the severity of our northern climate, and that it may, 
in all probability, be relied upon to last as long as the structure which it covers... In the 
first place a strong metal lath must be used--not lighter than 26 gauge... It is important 
that the lath be oil-coated or galvanized, preferably at the factory... There are various 
ways of mixing and applying plaster or mortar. The commonest way, since American 
Portland cements have become so good and cheap, is to use Portland cement mortar for 
the finishing coat with little or no lime admixed. Three coats are usually applied--a 
"brown mortar" coat, containing plenty of hair and long jute fibre, a body coat of cement 
with a little lime mortar, and a finish coat... The mortar for rough-cast finish is mixed 
with coarse sand and fine gravel or locomotive cinders, and is thrown on in small "dabs" 
with flat wooden paddles or small stove shovels. The mixture, being thrown with consid- 
erable force, spreads as it strikes the wall... 

By Robert Spencer. Excerpted from The House Beautiful, September 1905. 


Cheney House, Kenilworth. 


for Maher are the circular window Coffeen House, Hinsdale. Inland Architect, July 1900. 
above the entrance, the arches and 


Bano COs Oe Sears, when their daughter Clara * William Coffeen House, 306 South 


TESISEANCS 10/5) Saige is the married Philip Sears. Garfield Street, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
small door just next to the main en- 
trance double doors. Not only ; 
; Sources: The Inland Architect and A 20-room house; many-colored 
strange JPceuliat Tha eats Me. New Review, July 1900. Joseph stained glass windows; brick exterior. 
Sears and his Kenilworth. The construction date has also been 


Its first owner was in the lumber and 


importing businesses, and wasaRe-  _, Child House, 1203 Maple, Evan- 
publican and member of the Union oo) qinois. _ : In 1905 the Coffeen H Pe 
League. Maynard Cheney was well- ee ; i ie tent Wee. ee ee 
suited and well-situated to be a Ma- . . ee eee mane es se 
ihecclient; Re Was atentieseitenn fe: The house at this address looks like a comments about Maher by architec- 
litically arteevaiee a mensber Maher design of five or 10 years ear- _ tural writer F.W. Fitzpatrick, "Mr. 
of one of the right clubs. He was the gi pM oe = ORES BOUES 
cliesPa tahoe hunteiiise Love : ingly interesting. Much of it is really 
z Source: Evanston Historical Society beautiful in its straightforwardness of 
files. purpose and true appreciation of ar- 
tistic possibilities in decorating pure- 
ly constructive features. The house of 
Mr. Coffee here illustrated shows his 


listed as 1898 or 1899. 


In 1904 the Cheneys connected to 
Kenilworth’s founding family, the 
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general scheme of design. His sin in 
the earlier times was an exaggeration 
of scale, a use of cyclopean stone- 
work that simply dwarfed everything 
he did. But he, too, has sobered 
down." Fitzpatrick's article is a re- 
sponse to a New York architect who 
called Chicago "a city of pig-stick- 
ers." 


Sources: Inland Architect, July 1900. 
Site visit. 


¢ Warren Furbeck House, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Unbuilt. 


If it had been built, this would have 
been one of Maher’s largest houses. 
It was an innovative design. Maher’s 
large houses were the ones that 
stretched his talent. Think about 
Pleasant Home, the Patten House, the 
Rubens House. At two and one-half 
stories, with a rooftop pavilion, the 
Furbeck lake house shows him intro- 
ducing extended bands of casement 
windows, vertical strips of wood. Fa- 
miliar elements are the large porch 
and chimneys of boulders. 

In a 1985 study of the architecture of 
Geneva Lake, it's said that Maher’s 
drawing for the Furbeck house was 
“unavailable because the house may 
well have been a collaborative ef- 
fort.” The drawing is available. It’s in 


a Maher client portfolio in the collec- 
tion of the Kenilworth Historical So- 
ciety. As for collaboration, there's no 
evidence of this. 


The Furbecks, who lived in Oak 
Park, [Minois, built another house 
next to the southern Wisconsin lake, 
which was summer home for many 
Chicago families. The house called 
“Deepwood” at 397 North Lakeshore 
Drive was designed by Edgar Martin. 
He worked with two other architects 


associated with the Prairie School, 
Richard Schmidt and Hugh Garden. 


The Furbecks, noted in earlier issues 
of this newsletter, were frequent and 
willing patrons of the Prairie School. 
Frank Lloyd Wright built for them. In 
1901 Maher designed a Furbeck 
house at 200 Home Avenue in Oak 
Park, just across from Pleasant 
Home. 


ok 


Isom House, Kenilworth. Inland Architect, October 1900. 
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Sources: Geneva Lake Area Intensive 
Survey, An Architectural/Historical 
Report, Patricia Butler and Sharon 
Crawford, Geneva Lake Conservan- 
cy, Inc., and State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, August 1985. Maher 
client portfolio, Kenilworth Histori- 
cal Society. 


¢ William Isom House, 337 Essex 
Road, Kenilworth, Ilinois. 


The house was announced in 1898 as 
a two-story house of “rubble stone 
and plaster,” 12 rooms finished in 
oak and pine, special mantels, side- 
boards and consoles. In early photos, 
the Isom House has a full porch 
across the front with bracketed sup- 
ports and heavy corner piers. Above 
are a Shield, then a rectangular win- 
dow and an arched dormer with ruf- 
fled curtains like the ones being hung 
again today. In a 1907 photo the 
porch is screened. Now the porch is 
gone replaced by a new entrance with 
a roof imitating the roof above. 


Isom, a vice president of the North 
American Transportation Trading 
Co., married twice. He was a Repub- 
lican. 


Sources: The American Architect, 
1907. The Economist, August 13, 
1898. Inland Architect, September 


Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey. Maher client portfolio. 


1898, October 1900. 


¢ Arthur B. Leach House, South Or- 
ange, New Jersey. Demolished? 


A large, elaborate stone house built 
for the banking partner of John Far- 
son. Leach’s house even resembled 
Farson’s house: symmetrical in front 
and recalling Frank Lioyd Wright’s 
Winslow House of 1893-94; asym- 
metrical in back with large porches. 
A motif in common with the Farson 
House was the so-called tray design. 
Sources: Inland Architect, November 
1901. Maher client portfolio. 


* Nickerson House, 40 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. Remodeling. 


In 1900 Lucius Fisher purchased the 
home of Samuel Nickerson, and Ma- 
her was hired to remodel parts of it. 
The house was designed in 1881 by 
Chicago architects Edward Burling 
and Francis Whitehouse. Maher re- 
modeled a picture gallery at the back 
into a game room. He added mahoga- 
ny bookcases for Fisher’s rare book 
collection. 


The R.H. Love Galleries, art galler- 
ies, are now in the house, and you 
can visit and see Maher’s work: a 
large fireplace, a wood table carved 


* 


in collaboration with Robert Sey- 
farth, then employed by Maher, and 
an elaborate light fixture done with 
Orlando Giannini. 


In the 1920s, Maher, then in partner- 
ship with his architect son Philip, and 
in mental decline, had his office near- 
by at 157 East Erie. In 1922, Philip 
completed a design for the Dr. John 
B. Murphy Memorial Building next 
to the Nickerson House. It wasn’t 
used. 


Sources: Brochures, American Col- 
lege of Surgeons (1988) owned the 
house before the Love Galleries; 
Commission on Chicago Historical 
and Architectural Landmarks (1977); 
R.H. Love Galleries (1991). Site vis- 
it. 


¢ Vibe and Anne Higginson Spicer 
House, “Tilfredshaden” (II), 312 Es- 
sex Road, Kenilworth. 


This house, the second Maher house 
occupied by the Spicers, was begun 
in 1900 and celebrated on New 
Year’s Eve of that year. The party, or 
house dedication, on December 31, 
1900 (or was it December 31, 1899, 
as noted in Colleen Browne Kilner’s 
Joseph Sears and his Kenilworth*), 
was recalled in September 1941 by 
guest Harry Harvey. He specifically 
named George and Elizabeth Maher 
as guests of the Spicers that evening 
and Maher as architect of the new 
house. However, in another reminis- 
cence in the same book, a tribute to 
the Spicers, Lucy Duncan Hall says 
the plans for the new house were the 
Spicers’ own. Hail, who knew the 
Spicers, recalls them moving to Ken- 
ilworth in 1896. They moved into 
Maher’s house for Morton and Clara 
Gould (1892), “a gem of Dutch colo- 
nial architecture." They called it Til- 


fredshaden (umlaut over the “a”), 
That house encouraged their building 
of Tilfredshaden No. 2. Writes Hall: 
“The dimensions of this first ‘little 
gray house’ proving after four years 
to be inadequate, a second ‘Tilfre- 
dshaden’ was built on their own land, 
after their own plans, a larger edition 


*Since Kilner is not always reliable, 
we will consider her date wrong. 
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of the first one, and only a short dis- 

tance away.” The style of both hous- 
es is shingle rather than Dutch colo- 

nial. A true Dutch colonial house has 
a simpler roof. 


Anne Spicer was a writer. In 1902, in 
The House Beautiful magazine, Anne 
commented on architects. She said, 
“The house which represents the 
needs of the dweller may be one 
which does not appeal to the individ- 
ual taste of the architect.” And: “Let 
the architect express his own individ- 
uality in his public buildings, and in 
the house he builds for himself — 
here he has a free lance.” Doesn’t 
mention Maher. 


In 1905, again in The House Beauti- 
ful, Anne wrote about her suburban 
garden. Here she is speaking of her 
second Kenilworth house on Essex 
Road. Work began November 5S. “It 
may be of interest to mention that 
never, from November 5th to March 
14th, when we moved into the house, 
was there a single disagreement 
between any of those connected with 
its building; architect and workman, 
contractors and future tenants, all 
managed to maintain pleasant 
relations...” Nothing about Maher. 


Today the Spicer House has been 
enlarged, and it’s difficult to see what 
Maher and the Spicers intended. 


Sources: “The Architect and his Cli- 
ent,” Anne Higginson Spicer, The 
House Beautiful, April 1902. Artists 
in Living, Anne and Vibe Spicer, var- 
ious contributors and editors, Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Publisher, Chica- 
go, 1941. “A Suburban Garden,” 
Anne Higginson Spicer, The House 
Beautiful, May 1905. 


Finally for 1900: along Kenilworth’s 
streets and in its parks. From 1900 
on, Maher worked on and for his 
home community’s parks and public 
places. He modestly recollected the 
substance of this contribution in a 
magazine article in 1912. “There is a 
hospitable entrance to greet one from 
the station, a fountain of running wa- 
ter in the center of an open square. 
On either side of this fountain flank- 
ing each side of the main avenue are 
permanent stone seats and curbing 
terminating with monumental stone 
vases which are filled with flowers in 


the summer time. Bronze lamps also 
form a part of this improvement and 
abutments for future statuary. The 
original and beautiful forest elms are 
all preserved and are glorious natural 
sentinels welcoming the guest to the 
rural homes of the inhabitants.” 
Though he doesn't say it, the foun- 
tain, benches, vases, bronze lamps, 
were his designs. It’s interesting that 
he uses “vase” rather than “urn.” 


His 1900 works were the fountain, 
curbs and benches. His son Philip lat- 
er reported that “cash paid for a right- 
of-way for a new electric line was 
used to build a fountain and stone 
seats with urns.” 


Sources: “An Architect’s Responsi- 
bility to his Community,” George W. 
Maher, The Western Architect, Janu- 
ary 1912; the article is based on a 
speech to the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Reminiscences of Philip Maher, 
March 1981. 


Architectural exhibits 
of 1899 & 1900 


A continuing report in this newsletter 
has been Maher’s participation in ar- 
chitectural exhibitions. In 1899 Ma- 
her did not exhibit at the Chicago Ar- 
chitectural Club exhibition at the Art 
Institute. In 1900 he showed his 
Cheney House, Coffeen House, 
Leach House and Furbeck House. 
Since these buildings are not illustrat- 
ed in the 1900 catalog, we don’t 
know whether the Furbeck House 
was the Lake Geneva design or the 
Oak Park design. 


What Spencer saw: The architect 
Robert Spencer, Milwaukee born, in- 
novatively inclined, stopped by the 
Art Institute to see the 1899 Chicago 
Architectural Club. He wrote, in 
Brush and Pencil magazine: “My 
dear young brother architects who 
may chance to read this page don’t 
imagine for a day that your ‘hot’ wa- 
ter colors, and cold ink washes are 
being admired by throngs of prospec- 
tive clients in search of architectural 
talent which has hitherto remained 
unknown to public fame because de- 


nied the right to express itself in ma- 
terials more substantial than graphite 
and soluble pigments...” The gallery 
was not busy. “Occasionally — but 
rarely — a lonely individual may be 
seen,” said Spencer. Dismal. 


Sources: Art Institute of Chicago col- 
lection. Brush and Pencil, Charles 
Francis Browne, editor, Phillips & 
Company, Chicago, May 1899. 


Buildings 

Mills family member: 
returns chairs 

to Pleasant Home 


Several items to report about the Far- 
son House as the Pleasant Home 
Foundation, spurred by Executive Di- 
rector Janice Rio and an increasingly 
active board, gets busy. 


The chairs. Rio sent this press re- 
lease: 


“Last March Pleasant Home Founda- 
tion embarked on a treasure hunt to 
recover some of Pleasant Home’s 
original furnishings. Though auc- 
tioned in the 1930s, many pieces 
were believed to be in this area. 


“Last April the foundation also iden- 
tified the location of a beautifully 
carved table thought to be original to 
the house. 


“Recently the foundation also recov- 
ered two side chairs from the dining 
room, loaned to the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1972. 


“Now the foundation is pleased to an- 
nounce that it has recovered two li- 
brary arm chairs believed to have 
been designed by Pleasant Home ar- 
chitect George W. Maher. The chairs 
have a single-shaped back slab and 
semi-circular crest rail. The chairs 
were donated by Nancy Gibson, 
granddaughter of Herbert S. Mills. “! 
always suspected,’ said Nancy, ‘the 
chairs were original to the home but 
did not know this until I saw an his- 
torical photograph of the library fur- 
niture.’ 
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Farson House library. Chair recently returned is the one beneath the sconce at left. Maher client portfolio. 


“The foundation has also acquired a 
delicate set of French bone china 
from the late 1800s. The porcelain 


now graces shelves of the kitchen’s 
curved glass, oak china cabinet. 


“Gibson also said that she hopes oth- 
ers who have furnishings original to 
the home will make similar donations 
so that they can be on display for the 
thousands of visitors who tour Pleas- 
ant Home annually.” 


We stopped by Pleasant Home to see 


the chairs. They’re a bit rough. A leg 
is broken on one. The tufted leather 
upholstery is missing. Determining 
whether they were designed by Ma- 
her awaits study by a furniture ex- 
pert, Janice Rio told us. The chairs 
are unusual enough to have been his 
work. He used tufted leather on 
couches at the Winona Savings Bank- 
Winona National Bank in Minnesota, 
and tufted fabric upholstery on a 
chair for the Rudolph House. 


Mills visitors. Descendants of Her- 
bert and Leonie Mills, who were the 


second owners of the Farson House, 
returned to Pleasant Home for an Oc- 
tober reunion. Among the 50 or so 
Mills were four of Herbert and Leo- 
nie’s grandchildren. The idea for the 
reunion was Catherine Connerty’s; 
Connerty, who lives in Evanston, is a 
Mills great-granddaughter. At one 
point, the Mills, prodded by grandson 
Fred Mills Jr., Winnetka, decided to 
search for a secret room entered from 
the third-floor billiard room. But no- 
body had a key to the billiard room. 
All was reported in the Oak Park 
Wednesday Journal. 
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Wanted: Pleasant Home furniture 


By SUSAN MONTGOMERY 
STAFF WRITER 


The Pleasant Home 
Foundation has embarked 
on a treasure hunt to 
recover some of the home’s 
original furnishings, which 
were auctioned off in the 
1930s. 


Furnishings missing from 
the library of Pleasant 
Home, now a museum at 
217 Home Ave., include a 
circular library table with 
four legs each having lion’s 
head cartuuches, five side 
chairs with single-shaped 
back slab and semi-circular 
crest rail, and three arm- 
chairs of similar design in 
tufted and ballooned uphol- 
stery. 


Each of the above fur- 
nishings are probably 
mahogany. All were 
designed for the home by 
Prairie School architect 
George W. Maher, who 
designed the home in 1897 
for John Farson, a promi- 
nent early resident. ~ 

Pleasant Home’s original 
dining room table and 
chairs, and a small serving 


table are still intact,,accord- auction was done in the mid _ the home. 


ing to Michael FitzSim- 
mons, Pleasant Home 
Foundation’s vice president. 

The Oak Park Park Dis- 
trict auctioned off-the fur- 
nishings in the 1930s, eit 


The Mills family had pur- 
chased the mansion from 
the Farson family. 

“The bulk of the furni- 
ture, some of which 
belonged to the Mills fam- 
ily, was sold in the 1930s at 
this auction just to liquidate 
the estate,” said FitzSim- 
mons. “We’re lucky we have 
extensive photo documenta- 
tion of the house during 
both families’ era.” 


The Pleasant Home 
Foundation, established by 
the park district in the late 
1980s, plans to maintain, 
operate and restore the 
home and its gardens as a 
house museum. 


“As part of our goal, we 
have to implement plans on 
several fronts. One is to see 
what if anything from the 
original home could still be 
out there,” he said. “If this 


Wednesday News of Oak Park, June 4, 1993. 


30s, it’s very likely whoever 
bought the library table will 
still have it or know where 
it is, and we think it might 
be a local person” who still 
has it. 

The foundation is also 
appealing to local residents 
for objects similar to those 
seen in its archival photo- 
graphs, so that it can begin 
refurbishing the house, he 
said. The photo of the 
library shows a chandelier, 
an object resembling a saw- 
fish tusk, and a starfish. 

Although the foundation 
presently does not have the 
funds to make an outright 
purchase of any furnishings, 
it can appeal to supporters 
for assistance, said FitzSim- 
mons. 


“T don’t want people (who 
possess original Pleasant 
Home furnishings) to think 
a donation is the only way. 
I'm in the antique business. 
Certainly, a number of my 
clients are preservation-ori- 
ented and could be a source 
for purchase,” he said. 


Meanwhile, the founda- 


tion has embarked on a 
membership drive, and has 
long term goals to restore 


George East- 
man’s home in 
Rochester, New 
York, is for its 
purposes ineffi- 
ciently orga- 
nized on four 
different levels. 


° Ishpeming 
mine shaft tow- 
ers. The archi- 
tectural historian 
for restoration 
of Maher’s 
Cleveland-Cliff 
Iron Co. shafts 
(1919) has left 
the Economic 
Development 
Corporation of 
the County of 
Marquette in 
Negaunee, 
Michigan. Will- 
iam H. Mulligan 
Jr. is now teach- 
ing history at 
Murray State 
University in 
Murray, Ken- 
tucky. Restora- 
tion is stalled. 
There are appar- 
ently environ- 
mental concerns 
about the site. 


Mills, not much mentioned, if ever 
mentioned in this newsletter, earned a 
fortune making coin-operated ma- 
chines. He bought Pleasant Home in 
1910. The story of Mills and his 
Mills Novelty Co. is being written 
about by Richard Bueschel. He was 
at the reunion. 


Membership grows. The Pleasant 
Home Foundation keeps gaining new 
members, Janice Rio told us during 


lunch on the same day we stopped to - 


see the chairs, She didn't say exactly 
how many. Pleasant Home had a full 
house for a reception for charter 
members and docents on November 
7, said Rio. Special guest was Carol 
Callahan, a Pleasant Home board 


member, who to benefit the house au- 
tographed her book Prairie Avenue 
Cookbook, Recipes and Recollec- 
tions from Prominent 19th Century 
Chicago Families. 


Also: On this page, an article about 
the search for Farson House furni- 
ture. See the “in print” item on the | 
new Pleasant Home newsletter. 


* Dryden House. The Evanston, IIli- 
nois, school district, is considering 
removing its administration offices 
from Maher’s Dryden House (1916), 
1314 Ridge Avenue. The district 
pleads the need for lots of repairs to 
the brick Georgian-style mansion. 
The district says the house, inspired, 
at the request of the clients by 


In print 


Artistic Traveler 
(September/October 1993). 

This Washington newsletter men- 
tioned both the Geo. W. Maher Quar- 
terly and the Kenilworth Historical 
Society’s new Maher brochure. The 
latter costs $8. Write to 415 Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois 
60043. Both would be fine holiday 
gifts. 


The Buildings of lowa (1993). 

A guide from the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, it's one of the first 
in a series called Buildings of the 
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United States. The premise is: “The 
volumes of Buildings of the United 
States are intended as guidebooks as 
well as reference books and are de- 
signed to facilitate such use: they can 
and should be used on the spot, in- 
deed should lead the user to the spot. 
But they are also meant to be tools of 
serious research in the study of 
American architecture.” The lowa 
guide is better than The Buildings of 
Michigan (next item). Better written, 
better edited. The writers are David 
Gebhard, widely known for his inter- 
est in the Prairie School, and Gerald 
Mansheim. About Maher: only the 
Hager House (1913-14) in Waukon is 
described. Not in the book: Maher 
and maybe/probably-Maher houses in 
Burlington, Grinnell, Waterloo. Ma- 
her’s influence on others is talked 
about a lot; 23 times, more. About 
$45, 


Comment: Driving around rural and 


small-city Illinois a few weeks ago, I 
wished many times for the unwritten 
The Buildings of Hlinois. 


Buildings of Michigan (1993). 
This is another state architectural 
guide sponsored by the Society of 
Architectural Historians. Of Maher's 
Michigan work, two houses in Sault 
Ste. Marie are included: the Ferguson 
House (1906) and Murdock House 
(1906-07). Glossary of architectural 
terms included. 603 pages. 


Chicago Architecture 

and Design (1993). 

Another overview of Chicago archi- 
tecture. It’s a beautiful book from 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New York. 
Sells for about $50. Text by architect 
George Larson and writer Jay Prid- 
more. Photography from Hedrich- 
Blessing. Both George and Philip 
Maher get some mention here. Pleas- 
ant Home represents George. He is 
described as “one of the most suc- 
cessful residential architects at the 
turn of the century.” Pleasant Home 
is called “an original, even strange 
piece of architecture.” Maher is 
called “eccentric.” For Philip there 
are the 1301 and 1260 Astor Street 
apartment buildings. Philip, say the 
authors, “distinguished himself as a 
leading architect in Chicago’s Art 
Deco period.” Mentioned in the text 
is Philip’s interior for The Blackstone 


Shop on Michigan Avenue: “The de- 
sign was restrained, perhaps, but def- 
initely modern.” 


City Pages 

(Nov. 26-Dec. 2, 1993). 

“Fast Meets West in a Historic 
Home,” said Wausau’s City Pages 
about the Hiram Stewart House 
(1905-06) in Wausau. The story was 
about owner Chikako Massey and her 
tours of the house as the Stewart Inn 
Bed and Breakfast. Massey, original- 
ly from Japan, combines tours with 
three options: tea ceremony, a lecture 
on holistic medicine, and line danc- 
ing, American, French or Japanese 
style. In the house, the writer Jennifer 
Lind detects “hints of whimsy.” Ma- 
her whimsical? No, no, no! We 
should remember, though, that he did 
design a chicken house for the Wi- 
nona Kings. And that he was one of 
the first Kenilworth homeowners to 
use electric lights for Christmas deco- 
rations outside. Writing about the 
mosaic glass fireplace, Lind or some- 
body misspelled the artist’s name as 
Ciannini rather than Giannini. 


The Greatest of Expositions 
Completely Illustrated Official 
Views of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition (1904). 

This wonderfully pictorial book 
about the St. Louis world’s fair of 
1904 says nothing about Maher. At 
least not directly. It shows a number 
of buildings that could have influ- 
enced him. That is, if he, in fact, vis- 
ited the fair. Those that he could have 
admired or considered trendy, based 
on buildings he did in 1905 and 
thereabouts, were the Central Euro- 
pean pavilions and several Mission- 
styled state pavilions. The book veri- 
fies two more sculptures for Maher’s 
brother-in-law Hermon MacNeil. 
They were “The Triumph of Mind 
over Brute Force” and “Physical Lib- 
erty.” Edited by William Rau, the 
fair’s director of photography. Pub- 
lished by Samuel F. Myerson Print- 
ing Co., St. Louis. $3, if you bought 
it in 1904. 


Forbes (October 18, 1993). 

An article titled “John D. Rockefeller 
slept here” mentions Maher client 
Samuel Mather, whose 43-room 
house, not by Maher, is one of the 


few mansions remaining on Cleve- 
land’s Euclid Avenue. Begun in 
1907, the house is on the campus of 
Cleveland State University. Mather 
inherited, among many other things, 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., for 
which Maher designed poured con- 
crete mine shafttowers in Ishpeming, 
Michigan. The title of the article, a 
case history of how streets in Ameri- 
can cities can evolve, refers to the 
onetime Rockefeller home on Euclid. 


The Historic Traveler. 

This is a 10-issue-a-year guide to his- 
toric architecture in the United States. 
In each issue, editor and publisher 
Allan Mann aims to provide a com- 
plete look at several places in various 
parts of the country. Mann lists pres- 
ervation groups, historical societies, 
visitor information services and other 
sources for guides and walking tours 


- of historic areas. Subscriptions are 


$24. Members of preservation groups 
and historical societies qualify for a 
25% discount, or a one-year rate of 
$18. Write: 19400 Vintage Street, 
Dept. WW, Northridge, California, 
91324. 


A History of the University of 
Chicago (1916). 

Written by Thomas Goodspeed, this 
is a telling of the first 25 years of the 
University of Chicago. Maher’s not 
here; he had nothing to do with the 
university’s Gothic; that was the ar- 
chitect Henry Ives Cobb, a fellow 
Chicagoan who like Maher had be- 
gun with Romanesque ideas. Maher 
clients are here, most notably Freder- 
ick Gates, the university’s extraordi- 
nary fund raiser for whom Maher de- 
signed a house in 1902. Gates even 
wrote the introduction. He quite 
pleasantly recalls a morning meeting 
in the spring of 1889 with the univer- 
sity’s No. 1 patron John D. Rock- 
efeller. “After breakfast we stepped 
out on the street and walked to and 
fro on the sidewalk in front of his 
house, No. 4 West Fifty-Fourth 
Street. It was a delicious May morn- 
ing. It was agreed that the least possi- 
ble sum on which we could start, the 
least sum which could or ought to 
command confidence of permanence, 
would be $1,000,000.” Here, too, is 
lawyer Harry Rubens, a donor to the 
university and Maher’s client in 
1902. And here is Albert Michelson, 
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first chair of the physics department. 
A 1972 re-issue costs $3.95 at the 
university bookstore. A bargain for 
those fascinated with the details of 
collecting millions and millions and 
millions of dollars. 


Pleasant Home Foundation 
Newsletter (October 1993). 

If you think the Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly is narrow focus, then the 
new Pleasant Home news is micro fo- 
cus. Reports in volume 1, number 1 
are about house activities, Maher re- 
search, the foundation, and coming 
attractions. We thank the editor for 
calling this quarterly “very informa- 
tive.” For more information about the 
Pleasant Home newsletter, write: 
Pleasant Home Foundation, 217 
Home Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 
60302. 


Maher people 


* Michael FitzSimmons. A board 
member for the Pleasant Home Foun- 
dation, FitzSimmons exhibited at the 
Modernism Show in Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, early in November.. 


* Denis Gallion, Daniel Morris. Gal- 
lion and Morris, owners of the His- 
torical Design Collection, New York, 
were among the exhibitors at Sanford 
Smith’s eighth Modernism show in 
New York in November. 


* Irwin Jacobs. Not really a Maher 
person, though he has shown interest 
in the architecture of Winona-based 
Watkins. Sometimes called "The Liq- 
uidator," Jacobs is the Watkins presi- 
dent. This summer he presided at a 
125th anniversary gathering of 3,000 
Watkins salespeople. In a short inter- 
view, Jacobs told Forbes, “Maybe 
you think I’m full of you-know-what, 
but I’m hooked on this business. I 
know these people. I’ve gone to ev- 
ery convention for 15 years. This is a 
high. ’m very Watkinized and I’m 
proud of it.” 


Sources: Chicago Tribune. Forbes, 
November 22, 1993. Various. 


More Maher 
in Winona 


In Memphis 
A Watkins 


warehouse 


In 1913, Maher did a second ware- 
house for the J.R. Watkins Medical 
Company, this one a six-story build- 
ing in Memphis, Tennessee. Maher’s 
blueprints for the building are dated 
February 19, 1913, with revisions on 
February 20, March 5, March 19, 
April 8. Maher worked with the Con- 
dron Company, Chicago engineers, 
and Minneapolis contractor Haglin- 
Stahr. 


The overall effect of Maher’s ware- 
house is inward. In the presentation 
drawing, the impact is elegant. The 
concrete shell 
is covered 
with paving 
brick Jaidin |. 
Flemish bond. - 
The raised 
cornice is re- 
inforced con- 
crete. Maher 
placed his 
poppy flower 
motif at the 
top of four 
engaged col- 
umns on the 
street-facing 
facade. The 
columns are 
framed in 
rectangles 
within rectan- 
gles. The rect- 
angles reap- 
pear at street 
level around 
the top of the 
entrance door 
and a window 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 


at the other end. As was his habit, 
Maher prevented symmetry by not 
having identical elements at each bot- 
tom corner. 


The poppy motif, with a large open 
flower, two smaller open flowers and 
several buds, is much like the group 
gathered a few years later for the 
front door of the Rath House in Chi- 
cago. 


The Maher warehouse was a side-by- 
side companion to a laboratory, of- 
fice and warehouse building designed 
in 1910 by architects Hanyer and 
Cairns. The material was concrete. 


The job produced one disagreement. 
A bridge between Maher’s new 
building and the 1910 building was 
not quite right. Ernest King’s brother 


WAREHOUSE OF THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO. 


GEORGE W. MAHER, 


Western Architect, March 1914. 
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Watkins Memphis warehouse. Maher's blueprints of 1913, poppies highlighted at right. Northwest Architectural Archives. 


Curtis, elevated to management status 
by his ambitious sibling, wrote to 
Paul Watkins from Memphis on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914: “I have gone over the 
new building carefully and find ev- 
erything in first class shape with the 
exception of the draw-bridge between 
the two buildings. This bridge is en- 
tirely too heavy and clumsy and it 
takes four men, two on each side to 
operate the thing. Trowbridge 
claimed it was Maher’s fault in de- 
signing it and Maher claims it is the 
engineer that it is to blame.” King 
suggests holding either Maher or Ha- 
glin-Stahr responsible. “Outside of 
the draw-bridge, we see no reason for 
not settling in full with the Architect 
and Contractor.” Curtis King con- 
cluded. 


The address for the warehouses was 
originally 62-70 West Iowa Avenue; 
the street was later renamed the E.H. 
Crump Boulevard. 


Sources: Inland Architect, March 
1914. Northwest Architectural Ar- 
chives, St. Paul, Minnesota. Winona 
County Historical Society files. 


Maher trivia 


Actually, I don’t find anything about 
Maher trivial. But for some reason, 
while rebuilding my building data 
base, I got interested in the first 
names of Maher’s clients. Which 
names appear most? Among Maher’s 
male clients, the winner is John, as in 
John Farson, with 11 of them, or 
11.5% of named clients. Runners-up: 
Charles, William, George, Frank and 
Frederick. Among women: a tie be- 
tween Grace and Minnie, four each, 
or 8.5% each of the total. Runners- 
up: Anna, Clara, Katherine and Mary, 
all tied, and Fanny, Francis and Nel- 
lie, tied. 


Will this subject appear again? Prob- 
ably not. 


Errata. In the last issue, the Popenoe 
House address was given, for who 
knows what hitting of the keys, as 
2700 Virginia House rather than 
2700 Virginia Avenue. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 3, issue 4. Four issues an- 
nually. Index to be provided Janu- 
ary 1994, Donald M. Aucutt, edi- 
tor, 1224 Highland Park Boule- 
vard, Wausau, Wisconsin 54403. 
Tel 715/848-2482 after 5 p.m. 
weekdays or weekends; answer- 
ing machine now available. Con- 
tributions, media releases wel- 
come. The subscription price for 
1994 will be $21. For.those sub- 
scribing before December 31, 
1993, the price remains at $20. 
Copyright 1993. 
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Column capital, Winona Savings Bank-Winona National Bank, 1913-16. 
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Through December. 
Exhibition: "The Archi- 
tects and Architecture of 
Kenilworth." Includes 
the work of George Ma- 
her. 


At the Kenilworth His- 
torical Society. 415 Ken- 
ilworth Avenue, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. Hours: 9 
a.m.-4:30, Monday; 9- 
noon, Thursday. Maher 
memorabilia, furniture, 
light fixture formerly in 
the nearby Maher House, 
Kenilworth community 
plan developed by 
George and Philip Ma- 
her. Building designed 
by Philip Maher. 


Through December. 
Exhibition: "Maher's 
Poppy." About Maher's 
use of the poppy as a 
motif. Gallery, College 
of Professional Studies 
building, University of 
Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point. Regular university 
hours, Monday-Friday. 
Free. 


Until February 27. Ex- 
hibition: "The Ideal 
Home: 1900-1920." 
Items from the house 
called Rockledge. Amer- 
ican Craft Museum, New 
York. Hours: Tuesdays, 


10-8; Wednesday-Sunday, 


10-5. Closed Mondays. 


Farson House, “Pleasant 
Home” (1897), 217 Home 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday- 


Sunday. $3 for adults, $2 
children. Thursday free. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 
750 North Lincoln Memori- 
al Drive. Silver flatwafe de- 


signed by Maher for the 
E.L. King House (1911) 


called “Rockledge” in Wi- 


nona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881- 
83), 40 East Erie Street, 
Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 


_ p.m., Monday-Saturday. In 

_ 1900 Maher remodeled the 
picture gallery into a trophy 

room. His changes include a 


hanging light fixture with 
Tiffany glass, large round 


table and a fireplace. Work- 
ing with Maher were his as- 
sistant Robert Seyfarth and 

glass artist Orlando Gianni- 


ni. 


Hiram Stewart House 


(1905-06), 521 Grant Street, 
Wausau. Tiffany glass, Or- 
lando Giannini fireplace mo- 
saic. Now the Stewart Inn 
Bed and Breakfast. Public 


tours of the house; $6 a 


person. 715/848-1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), 
Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, Illinois. 
This is a classroom 
building. 


University Building 
(1907), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. You can view lob- 
by, second floor. 


Watkins administra- 
tion building (1911- 
13), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
Weekdays. Lobby and 
open office area. 


Winona Historical So- 
ciety museum, 160 
Johnson Street. Maher 
files in library, original 
drawing in director’s 
office. 


Winona Savings Bank 
and Winona National 
Bank (1913-16), Fourth 
and Main. Bank hours. 
Public areas, elaborate 
art glass windows by 
Tiffany. The bank, now 
called the Winona Na- 
tional and Savings 
Bank, has a brochure 
for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice 
Yawkey House (1908, 
Maher remodeling), 403 
MclIndoe Street, Wau- 
sau. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 
p-m., Tuesday-Thurs- 
day. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday, Friday, 
holidays. Free. Maher 
added a sun porch and 
made changes inside. 
Now the Marathon 
County Historical Mu- 
seum. 
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Adler, Dankmar, 3.2.13 
Agamooshie clubhouse, 3.2.3 
AIA Guide to Chicago, 3.3.11 
American College of Surgeons, 3.4.9 ; 
American Craft Museum, 3.2.10; 3.3.14; 3.4.5 
Antioch Baptist Church,. 3.3.9 
Arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Arndt, George, 3.1.8 
Arndt House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
history, 3.1.8 
The Artistic Traveler, 3.2.13; 3.4.12 ; 
The Arts and Crafts Movement in America, 1876-1916, 3.2.9 
Ashworth, Mamie see Farson, Mamie Ashworth 
Aucutt, Don, 3.2.20 


Babcock, Mary Keyes 
biography, 3.3.9 

Baker, M. C., 3.2.3 

Barratt, Edgar G.. 3.1.7 

Barratt House, Kenilworth, I1ll., 1896 
history, 3.1.7; 3.3.8 

Bates, William A., 3.3.2 

Raver sco Hitiy Sih 2; Sends 

Bearss, Edwin C., 3.2.5 

Berger, Miles, 3.1.9 

Blinn House. Pasadena, Calif., 1906 
HIscory,..3.1..07 
rendering, 3.1.16 

Boalt, Mary Eleanor King, 3.2.17-18 
wedding photograph, 3.2.17 

Boalt. Ralph, 3.2.17 

Boyd, Lawrence, 3.3.2 

Brackebush House, Chicago, Ill., 1909 
rooflines, 3.1.10 

Bragdon, Claude, 3.3.2-3 

Brentano. Minnie Claussenius, 3.1.8 

Brentano, Theodore, 3.1.7-8 

Brentano House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
history, 3.1.7-8 

Bride’s House see Gould House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1692 

Bridge, Betsy, 3.3.4 

Bridge House, Evanston, I1ll., 1909 
Delineator competition house. 3.3.4 
photographs (exterior), 3.3.7 
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Brooks, Alden F. 
father-in-law of George Maher, 3.1.5 
painter of "Boys Fishing", 3.4.4 
painter of Elizabeth Maher, 3.1.4 
painter of Sarah Maher, 3.1.2 
portraits, 3.1.4; 3.2.8 
visit to 1904 world’s fair, 3.4.6 
World's Columbian Exposition participation, 3.3.11 
Brooks, Carol see MacNeil, Carol Brooks 
Brooks, Elizabeth see Maher, Elizabeth aisiiou 
Brooks, Ellen, 3.1. ae 
Brooks, Frances, 3.1.5 
Brooks, Merle, 3.1.5 
Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 
history, 3.1.5 
Brown, Frank Chouteau, 3.3.2; 3.3.4 
Browning Club, 3.2.13 
Brunswick-Balke-Collendar Co., 3.2.16 
Buck, Lawrence 
renderer for George Maher, 3.4.4 
Buena Park (Chicago), Ill., 3.1.8 
Bueschel, Richard, 3.4.12 
The Buildings of Illinois, 3.4.13 
The Buildings of Iowa, 3.4.12-13 


Buildings of Michigan, 3.4.13 
Burling and Whitehouse, 3.1.9; 3.4.9 


Burnham, Daniel, 3.4.4-5 


Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains, 3.4.2 

Callahan, Carol, 3.4.12 

Callendar, Elizabeth see King, Elizabeth Callendar 

Carman House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1908 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.8 

Carr, Carolyn Kinder, 3.3.11 

Chanute, Octave, 3.1.9 

Cheney, Maynard, 3.4.7 

Cheney House, Kenilworth, I1l., 1900 
history, 3.4.6-7; 3.4.10 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.8; 3.4.7 

Carcage a-3:3.11 

Chicago Architectural Club 
catalogue illustrations, 3.4.1-2; 
exhibitions, 3.2/9%.3..2.2% 3.2.7; 
Speeches to, 3.1.15-17 

Chicago Architectural Sketch Club see Chicago Architectural Club 

Chicago Architecture and Design, 3.4.13 

Chicago Athletic Association, 3.4.4 


Chicago Furniture Art Craft & Industry 1833-1983, 3.3.14 


Chicago Society of the New Jerusalem, 3.3.9 
Child House, Evanston, Ill., 1900 
history, 3.4.7 


Church of Divine Humanity see Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, I11., 
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The City Club of Chicago, 3.4.5 
Clark, Robert J., 3.2.9 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, Ishpeming, Mich., 1919 


history, 3.4.13 
restoration stalled, 3.4.12 
Cliff Dwellers, 3.4.5 
Cobb. Henry Ives, 3.4.13 
Cochran, John Lewis, 3.1.8-9; 3.4.4 
Cochran Houses, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
RISCEKY } 33.1.8 
Coffeen House, Hinsdale, Ill., 1900 
history, 3.4.7-8; 3.4.10 
photographs (exterior), 3.4.7 
Colonial style 
Maher use of, 3.2.1 
Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
in guidebook, 3.3.11 
Condron Co., Chicago, 3.4.14 
Connerty, Catherine, 3.4.11 
Corwin, Cecil S. 
partnership with Maher, 3.2.13 
Crandall, Chester D., 3.3.8 
Crandall House, Chicago, Ill., 1898-? 
history, 3.3.8 
photographs (exterior), 3.3.7 
Culbertson, James, A., 3.1.11 
Culbertson House, Kenilworth, Iil., 1890 remodeling 
Maher remodelling (attributed), 3.1.11 
Cummings, Kathleen Roy, 3.2.5; 3.3.11 
Maher book, 3.2.9 
Maher lectures, 3.3.10 


Darling. Sharon, 3.3.13 
Dau House. Chicago, Ill., 1897 
history, S52.7 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.6 
photographs (interior), 3.2.6 
Davis, George W., 3.3.8 
Davis House, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
history; 3. S520 
Deam, Catherine, 3.2.5 
Delineator magazine competition. 1908, 3.3.1-7 
Deppmann House. Chicago. Il1l., 1904 
in guidebook, 3.3.11 
Dewar, Alexander, L., 3.2.6 
Dewar. Helen see Lord, Helen Dewar 
Dewar & Co., 3.2.6 
Dewar House, Chicago, Ill., 1897-? 
history, 3.2.6-7 
stabie floor plans, 3.2.6 
Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains, 3.4.1-2 
Dovecot see Gould House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
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Dreiser, Theodore. 3.3.1 

Dryden House, Evanston, Ill., 1916 
Jensen-designed garden, 3.3.11 
repairs needed, 3.4.12 

Dyche, William, 3.4.5 


Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1903-04, 3.3.9 
Eiszgner. John, 3.3.7 © 
Eiszner House, Chicago, Ill., 1898—? 
history, 3.3.7 
Elmslie, George. 3.2.13 
Ely House, Kenilworth, I1ll., 1910 
history, 3.2.15 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.8 
Errata a Lest, 3.2.20; 3.9.56 3.4045 
Erwin. Charles, 3.2.9 


Farson, John, 3.2.1; 3.2.3; 3.4.5 
portraits, 3.2.1 
Farson, Mamie Ashworth, 3.2.3 
Farson House, Oak Park, Ill, 1897 
building materials, 3.2.1-2 
called colonial style, 3.2.1 
cornerstone, 3.2.1 
drawings, 3.2.2 
eventsuat) 3.1.18:.372.3) 3.2.5353)4 11 
floor plans, 3.2.2 
Fumi ture, 3.2.37 3.3280; 3:4, 10-22 
gardens photographs, 3.2.1 
history, 3.2.1-6; 3.4.13 
honeysuckle motif, 3.2.2 
motifs, 3.2.2; 3.4.9 
National Historic Landmark status denied, 3.2.5 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.3-5 
DOPErolie;. S124 3.273-6 
stable/garage, 3.2.2-3 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.5 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Farson Leach & Co., 3.2.3 
Ferguson House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906 
in guidebook, 3.4.13 
Fields, Jeanette, 3.2.5 
Fisher, Lucius, 3.4.9 
Fisher, William, 3.3.2 
FitzSimmons, Michael. 3.2.9: 3.4.12: 3.4.14 
Florida Everglades development project, 3.2.1 
Fox, Charles, 3.1.9 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 (unbuilt) 
histery, 3.4.6; 3,4,10 
renderings. 3.4.8 
Furbeck House. Oak Park, I1l.. 1901-59, 3.1.17; 3.4.8; 3.4.10 
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Gale, Zona, 3.3.1 
Gallion, Denis, 3.4.14 
Garden, Hugh, 3.1.10; 3.4.8 
. Garland, Hamlin, 3.4.5 
Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
restoration, 3.1.9 
Gates, Frederick T., 3.4.13 
Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Gebhard, David, 3.4.13 
Giannini, Orlando 
Nickerson House remodeling, 3.1.18; 3.4.9; 3.4.18 
Stewart House fireplace mosaic, 3.1.18; 3.4.13 
Gibson, Nancy, 3.4.10 
Glaspell, H. J., 3.3.7 
Glaspell Houses, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
history, 3.3.7 
Goodspeed, Thomas, 3.4.13 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., 3.2.17; 3.3.14; 3.4.5 
Gould, Clara, 3.4.9 
Gould, Morton L., 3.4.5; 3.4.9 
Gould House, Kenilworth, I1ll., 1892 
history, 3.4.9 ~ 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, 3.1.9 
Greene and Green, 3.1.11; 3.4.5 
Grese, Robert E., 3.3.11 
Gutta motif, 3.2.6-7; 3.2.15 


Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14, 3.4.13 

Haglin-Stahr Co., Minneapolis, 3.3.11; 3.4.14 

Hart House, Kenilworth, Ill., (attributed) 
history, 3.2.9 

Hassam, Childe, 3.2.17 

Hazelhurst House, Evanston, I11., 1899 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 3.3.10 

Heck, Cecilia E., 3.4.4 

Hedges, John, 3.3.10 

Heinkel, Gustav, 3.2.18 

The Historic Traveler, 3.4.13 

Historical Design Collection, 3.3.14 

A History of the University of Chicago, 3.4.13-14 

Hoelscher House, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
roofiines, 3.1.10 

Holabird and Roche, 3.1.9 

Holgate, Thomas, 3.4.5 

Hooker, Archie, 3.1.34 

Hooker, Florence, 3.1.5 

Hooker, Herbert Lloyd, 3.1.5 

Hooker, Margaret, 3.1.5 

Hooker, Mary Maher, 3.1.5 

Horswell House, Kenilworth, I11., 1904 (attributed), 3.2.9 
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The House Beautiful 

advertisements showing Maher—designed houses, 3.4.2-3 
Hutchinsen,. Charlies L.., 3.209 
Hutchinson Street, Chicago, J1l1., 3.2.9; 3.3.11 


"The Ideal Mone: 900-1920" exhibition, 3.2.13;43.3/44;- 3.4. 5-630 svari6 


Indiana Society of Chicago, 3.2.3; 3.4.5 

Isom, William, 3.4.9 

Isom House, Kenilworth, I11., 1900 
history, 3.4.9 
photographs (exterior), 3.4.8 


Jacobs, Irwin, 3.2.18; 3.4.14 
Jane Addams Houses, 3.3.10 
Jens Jensen, Maker of Natural Parks and Gardens, 3.3.11 
Jensen, Jens, 3.3.11 
Jordan House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
history, 3.1.8-9 
Joseph Sears and His Kenilworth, 3.4.9 


Kardon, Janet, 3.4.6 

Kenesaw Terrace, Chicago, Ill., 3.2.9 

Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, ali 1907 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.8 


Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, I11l., 


Kenilworth Historical Society 
exhibitions, 3.1.18; 3.2.7-9; 3.4.16 
Maher brochure, 3.2.9 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 

Keyes, Kate Officer, 3.3.9 

Keyes, Rollin, 3.3.9; 3.4.4-5 

Kilner. Colleen Browne, 3.4.9 

kings, C, Curtis:; Se22167 3.4.19 

King, C. Leroy, 3.2.16 

King. Elizabeth Callendar, 3.1.15; 3.2.14 

King, Ernest L., Jr. 
biography, 3.2.18 

King, Ernest L., Sr. 
biogranny, 23.2..13, 3.2.1 
correspondence, 3.2.10; 3.2.15-17 

King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s_ 


histery, 3.2.17 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 

bowling alley, 3.2.16 

chicken house, 3.4.13 

demolition, 3.2.18 

floor plans, 3.2.14 

fragments for sale, 3.2.18 

fucnrture, 3.2.18; 9.4.5-6 
photographs, 3.3.13 

gateposts drawings, 3.2.18 

history, 3.2.1: 3.2.14-20 


1907 
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King (Ernest L.) House, Winona. Minn., 1911-88 {(cont.) 
daly mortar. 372.253" s2 2.19 
metal work, 3.2.19-20 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.13-14 
phetographs (interior), 3.2.15-16 
remodeling, 3.2.18; 3.3.13-14 
Silver flatware, 3.1.18, 3.4.16 
photographs, 3.3.13 
Silver holloware, 3.2.16-17, 3.3.14 
exhibitions of, 3.2.13; 3.3.14; 3.4.5 
King, Grace Watkins, 3.1.12; 3.1.15 : 
correspondence, 3.2.15-16 
sportswoman, 3.2.17-18 
King, Mariel see Boalt, Mary Eleanor King 
King, Mary Eleanor see Boalt, Mary Eleanor King 
King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, I1ll., 1901 
fireplaces, 3.2.9 
photographs, 3.2.11-12 
recreations, 3.2.10 
photographs (exterior). 3.2.10 
roofiines, 3.1.10 - 
textiles, 3.3.10 
Kingswere, 3.2.18 
Kipling, Rudyard, 3.3.1 
Kirby, Henry P., 3.3.2 


LaBoule, John F., 3.2.7 

LaBoule House, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1897 (unbuilt) 
HISCOVY 7a as 7 

Lackner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
history, 3.3.8 

Lamborn House, Highland Park, Il1l., 1910 
Jensen-designed garden, 3.3.11 

Landis Lodge. Douglas, Mich.. 1910, 3.1.5 

Larson, George, 3.4.13 

aus Wilt His Sale eat 2 aha se 3405 

Leacn, Arthur B., 3.4.9 

Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
history, 3.4.9-10 
photographs (exterior), 3.4.9 

Library design by Maher, 1897 (unbuilt) 
hrsterys= 3.207 

Liederkranz Hall. Blue Island, I11., 1897 (attributed) 
history, 352.7 
photographs (exterior), 3.2.7 

Lily -motit, S:2515,. 32419 

Lindsay, Vachel, 3.4.5 

Little Gray House see Gould House, Kenilworth, I11l., 1892 

Little Rockiedge, 3.2.14 

Loomis—Manning water filters, 3.4.3 

Lord, Helen Dewar, 3.2.7 

Lord, Thomas, 3.2.7 
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Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 3.2.13 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
influence on Maher, 3.4.6; 3.4.13 
Love Galleries see Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 


MacNeil, Carol Brooks, 3.1.5; 3.3.11 

MacNeil, Cecelia, 3.1.11 

MacNeil, Hermon, 
biography, 3.1.5 
portraits, 3.1.11 
sculpture identified, 3.4.13 
Winslow House sculpture, 3.1.11 

Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
chairs, 3.2.9 
in guidebook, 3.3.11 

Maher, Bessie see Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 

Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 
biography, 3.1.2-6 
lecture on 1893 Fair, 3.2.13 
portraits, 3.1.3-4; 3.2.8 

Maher, George W. 
advertising, 3.4.1-5 
arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Arndt House see Arndt House, Chicago, I1ll., 1896 
automobiles, 3.1:3-4; 3.1.6 : 
Barratt House see Barratt House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1896 
biography, 3.1.1-6; 3.1.9 
birthday.celebrations, 3.1.3 
Blinn House see Blinn House, Pasadena Calif., 1906 
Brackebush House see Brackebush House, Chicago, I1ll., 1909 
Brentano House see Brentano House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
Bridge House see Bridge House, Evanston, I11., 1909 
Brooks Cottage see Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 


buildings designed by Maher see name of building, e.g. Arndt House ... 


buildings designed by Maher in 
California 
Pasadena see Blinn House, 1906 
Colorado 
Denver see Olmstead House, 1898 


Florida 
Daytona Beach see King (Ernest L.) House, 1914-50s 


Illinois 

Blue Island see 
Liederkranz Hall, 1897 (attributed) 
Weber House, 1898 

Chicago see 
Arndt House, 1896 
Brackebush House, 1909 
Brentano House, 1896 
Cochran Houses, 1896 
Colvin House, 1910. 
Crandall House, 1898-? 


c) 
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Maher, George W. 
buildings designed by Maher in 
Illinois 
Chicago (cont.) 
Dau House, 1897 
Davis House, 1898 
Deppmann House, 1904 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, oe Eg 
Eiszner House, 1898 
Glaspell Houses, 1898 
Hoelscher House, 1902 
Jordan House, 1896 
King (Patrick J.) House, 1901 
Magerstadt House, 1908 
Mellor House, 1897 
Mosser House, 1902-03 
Nickerson House, 1900 remodeling 
scales House, 1894 
Schmidt House, 1917 
Sheridan House, 1896 
Swedenborgian Church, 1898 
Towers House, 1894 
Evanston see 
Bridge House, 1909 
Child House, 1900 
Dryden House, 1916 
Hazelhurst House, 1899 remodeling 
Patten Gymnasium, 1908 
Patten House, 1901-39 
Swift Hall, 1908 
University Building, 1907 
Glencoe see Rubens House, 1902-? 
Highland Park see 
Lamborn House, 1910 
Rudoiph House, 1907 
Hinsdale see Coffeen House, 1900 
Kenilworth see 
Barratt House, 1896 
Carman House, 1908 
Cheney House, 1900 
Culbertson House, 1896 remodeling 
Ely House, 1910 
Gould House. 1892 
Hart House (attributed) 
Horswell House, 1904 (attributed) 
Isom House, 1900 
Lackner House, 1905 
North Shore Golf Clubhouse. 1917 
Rugby Headmaster’s.House, 1892 
Spicer House, 1906 
Stevenson House, 1914 (remodeling) 
Stirton House. 1920 
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Maher, George W. 
buildings designed by Maher in 
Illinois Ccoat.) 
Oak Park see 
Farson House, 1897 
Furbeck House, 1901-59 
Winnetka see Schultz House, 1907 
Indiana 
Gary see Gary Bathing Pavilion, 1921 
Iowa 
Waukon see Hager House, 1913-14 
Kansas 
’ Topeka see Popence House, 1898 
Michigan 
Douglas see 
Brooks Cottage, 1905 
Landis Lodge, 1910 
Maher Houses, Douglas (Mich.) Bungalows, c1908 
Ishpeming see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, 1919 
Sault Ste. Marie see 
Ferguson House, 1906 
Murdock House, 1906-07 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis see Winton House, 1910 
Winona see 
King (Ernest L.) House, 1911-88 
Watkins Administration Building, 1911-12 
Watkins Warehouse, 1913-14 
Winona Savings Bank, 1913-16 
Missouri 
Kansas City see Velie House, 1904~-1950s 
New Jersey 
South Orange see Leach House, 1900 
Tennessee 
Memphis see Watkins Warehouse, 1913-14 
Wisconsin 
Lake Geneva see Furbeck House, 1900 (unbuilt) 
Milwaukee see LaBoule House, 1897 (unbuilt) 
Wausau see 


Stewart H ,. 1906 
Wausau Public Library, 1906 


Yawkley House, 1908 remodeling 
buildings open for tours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
burial place, 3.3.10 
Carman House see Carman House, Kenilworth, I1l., 1908 
chairs desioned by; 2.279; 3.3.10 
Cheney House see Cheney House, Kenilworth, I1l1l., 1900 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entries, 3.1.9; 3.2.2: 3.2.7-8: 3.4.10 
Child House see Child House, Evanston, T1ll., 1900 
Christmas lights used, 3.4.13 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
churches designed by Maher see 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1903-04-? 
Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft 
Houses, Ishpeming, Mich., 1919 
client's first names, 3.4.15 
club memberships, 3.4.4-5 
Cochran Houses, 1896 see Cochran Houses, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
Coffeen House see Coffeen House, Hinsdale, Ill., 1900 
Colvin House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910. 
Corwin partnership, 3.2.13 
Crandall House, see Crandall House, Chicago, I11l., 1898-? 
Culbertson House see Culbertson House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1890 remodeling 
Dau House see Dau House, Chicago, I1ll., 1897 
Davis House see Davis House, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
Delineator competition, 3.3.3-7 
demolished buildings see 
Crandall House, 1898-? 
Dewar House, Chicago, Ill., 1897-? 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Il1l., 1903-04-? 
Eiszner House, 1898—? 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla, 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900-? 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, I1ll., 1908-? 
Patten House, Evanston, I11., 1901-39 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
Deppmann House see Deppmann House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
designs by year 
1896, 3.1.7-9 . 
L807... 3226-7 
1898 . Jide 7 LO 
1899) ao 
1900, 3.4.6-10 
Dewar House see Dewar House, Chicago, Ill., 1897 
drawings, 3.3.10 
Dryden House see Dryden House, Evanston, Ill., 1916 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church see Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Ill., 1903-04-? 
Eiszner House see Eiszner House, Chicago, Ill., 1898-? 
Fly House see Ely House. Kenilworth. I1l..°1910 
exhibitions of decorative arts, 3.2.13; 3.3.14; 3.4.5 
Farson House see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Ferguson House see Ferguson House, Sault Ste. Maries, Mich., 1906 
fireplaces 
King (Patrick J.) House. Chicago, Ill., 1901, 3.2.9 
fountain in Kenilworth, 3.4.10 
Furbeck House see 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 (unbuilt) 
Purbeck House, Oak Park, Il1l., 1901-59 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
furna ture... 3.2.10 
garden designs 
Rubens House, Glencoe, I1ll., 1902-7, 3.3.11 
gardening, 3.1.2; 3.1.6 
Gary Bathing Pavilion see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Glaspell Houses see Glaspell Houses, ee Ill., 1898 
Gould House see Gould House, Kenilworth, wens 1892 
gutta motif see Gutta motif 
Hager House see Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14 
Hart House see Hart House, Kenilworth, Ill. (attributed) 
Hazelhurst House see Hazelhurts House, Evanston, Ill., 1899 remodeling 
Hoelscher House see Hoelscher House, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
Horswell House see Horswell House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1904 (attributed) 
houses designed for himself see 
Maher Houses. Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908 
Isom House see Isom House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
Jordan House see Jordan House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla. see King (Ernest L.) House, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn. see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, 
Minn., 1911-88 
King family contacts, 3.2.1; 3.2.16 
King (Patrick J.) House see King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
LaBoule House see LaBoule House, Milwaukee, Wisc.. 1897 (unbuilt) 
Lackner House see Lackner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
Lamborn House see Lamborn House, Highland Park, Ill., 1910 
Landis Lodge see Landis Lodge. Douglas, Mich., 1910 
Leach House see Leach House, South Orange, N.J., 1900 
lecture about 1893 Fair, 3.2.13 
letters, 3.1.6 
libraries designed by Maher see Library design by Maher, 1897 
Library design see Library design by Maher, 1897 
Liederkranz Hall see Liederkranz Hall, Blue Island, I1l., 1897 (attributed) 
light fixtures . 
Patten Gymnasium, 3.2.8-9 
lily motif see Lily motif 
Magerstadt House see Magerstadt House, yee Ill., 1908 


llor Ho see Mellor House, Chicago, Ill.. 1897 
Mogae HOSS S88 Mellor House; Chicago, Ill:; 1902-03 


motif rhythm theory see Motif rhythm theory _ 

motifs see name of motif, e.g. Poppy flower motif 

Murdock House see Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 

Nickerson House see Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 

North Shore Golf Clubhouse see North Shore Golf Clubhouse, Kenilworth, I11., 

oly 

office buildings designed by Maher see Watkins Administration Building, 
Winona, Minn., 1911-12 

Ormices, S26 13; 23.4 34 

Olmstead House see Olmstead House, Denver, Colo., 1898 

Patten Gymnasium see Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, I1ll., 1908-? 


Cy 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
Patten House see Patten House, Evanston, I1l., 1901-39 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, I11]., 1897 
Popenoe House see Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
poppy flower motif see Poppy flower motif 
portfolios for clients, 3.2.3; 3.4.4; 3.4.8-9 
portraits, SIM 3 SS 1 Ss 
publications by Maher 
"The House that Won our Second Prize", 3.3.5-6 
mine Western opirat'\, Set oy 
remodelings (attributed to Maher) see 
Culbertson House, Kenilworth, I11l., 1890 
Stevens House, Kenilworth, I1l1]., 1914 
remodelings by Maher see 
Hazelhurst House, Evanston, I1ll., 1899 
Nickerson House, Chicago, 111. 1900 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-68 
Rose Hill Cemetery Maher family plot, 3.3.10 
Rubens House see Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
Rudolph House see Rudolph House, Highland Park, Il1., 1907 
Rugby Headmaster's House see Rugby Headmaster's House, Kenilworth, Ill., 
1890 
Scales House see Scales House, Chicago, Ill., 1894 
Schmidt House see Schmidt House, Chicago, I1l., 1917 
Schultz.House see Schultz House, Winnetka, I1ll., 1907 
Seabreeze see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
secretary, 3.4.4 
segmental arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Sheridan House see Sheridan House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
Siblings, +a. L.o 
Silver flatware designed by Maher, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
silver holloware designed by Maher, 3.2.16-17 
Spicer House see Spicer House, Kenilworth, I11., 1900 (attributed) 
stable.idesigns, 9S. 2. 2-35 -3..2..070 
Stevens House see Stevens House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1914 remodeling 
Stewart House see Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Stirton House see Stirton House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1920 
Sullivan association, 3.2.13 
Sutton House see Sutton House, Kenilworth, I1l1., 1907 
Swedenborgian Church see Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
Swift Hall see Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1908 
tours. of Maher buildings, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Towers House see Towers House, Chicago,.Ill., 1894 
unbullt designs by Maher see 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900 
LaBoule House, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1897 
Library designed by Maher, 1897 
tulip flower motif see Tulip flower motif 
University Building see University Building, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
Watkins Administration Building see Watkins Administration Building, Winona, 
Minn., 1912-12 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 


Watkins Warehouse, Memphis, Tenn. see Watkins Warehouse, Memphis, Tenn., 


1913-14 


Watkins Warehouse, Winona, Minn. see Watkins Warehouse, Winona, Minn., 


1913-14 

Wausau Public Library see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Weber House see Weber House, Blue Island, Ill., 1898 
windows 

at Art Institute, 3.3.10 

poppy flower motif, 3.1.1-2 

Sutton House, 3.2.8 
Winona Savings Bank see Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 


Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn. see Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Yawkey House see Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 remodeling 
Maher, Madeleine Michelson see Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher 
Maher, Mary see Hooker, Mary y Maher 
Maher, Nathan, 3.1.5 
Maher, Philip Brooks 

advertising, 3.4.5 

biography, 3.1.4-6 

Blackstone Shop designed by, 3.1.10; 3.4.5; 3.4. 13 

Chicago apartment building drawing, 3.3.10 

Chicago apartment buildings designed by, 3.4.13 

Chicago Town and Country Tennis and Swim Club designed by, 3.3.11 

Farwell Building desinged by, 3.4.5 

Jacques Shop designed by, 3.1.10 

Kingswere attributed to, 3.2.18 

Malabry Court Building designed by, 3.4.5 

moryaage,.dsh..07, O.d.i1 

Mitchell House designed by, 3.1.10 

Murphy Memorial Building designed by, 3.4.9 

portraits, 3.1.4; 3.2.8 

Rockledge remodeling, 3.3.14 

University of Michigan attendance, 3.1.5 
Maher, Samuel, 3.1.5 
Maher, Sarah, 3.1.5 
Maher, Sarah Landis, 3.1.2 

pertraits;, 3e1..2 
Maher, Sophia, 3.1.2; 3.1.5 
Maher, Theophilus Daniel, 3.1.10-11 

letters, 3.1.2 

portraits, 3.1.2 
Maher, Walter, 3.1.2; 3.1.5 
Maher Houses). 

Chicago (Ill.) house, 1898, 3.3.7 

Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908, 3.1.5 
Manshein, Gerald, 3.4.13 
Marathon County Historical Museum, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Marshall, Benjamin, 3.1.9 
Martin, Edgar, 3.4.8 
Massey. Chikako, 3.2.9: 3.4.13 
Mather, Samuel, 3.4.13 
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Mayer, Barbara, 3.2.9 

McEvers, Joan, 3.2.8 

Mellor House, Chicago, I1ll., 1897 
History, s.2.7 

Mencken, H. L., 3.3.1 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 3.4.5 

Michelson, Albert, 3.1.11; 3.4.5; 3.4.13-14 
portraits, 3.1.11 

Michelson, Dorothy, 3.1.4 

The Mid-Day Club, 3.4.4 

Millet, Louis J., 3.2.9; 3.4.6 

Mills, Fred, 3.4.11 

Milis, Herbert S. 
family reunion at Farson House, 3.4.11 

Millis Novelty Co., 3.4.12 

Milwaukee Art Museum 
Maher objects exhibit, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 

Minnesota 1900 exhibition, 3.3.14 

Monroe, Harriet, 3.1.8; 3.3.1 

Morris, Daniel, 3.4.14 

Mosser House, Chicago, Il1l., 1902-03, 3.3. = 
Jensen-designed garden, ae Spills 
light fixtures, 3.2.18 

Motif rhythm theory, 3.1.14; 3.2.7; 3 

Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher, 3. 
portraits, 3.1.4 

Muligardt, Louis, 3.3.3 

Mulligan, William H., Jr., 3.4.12 

Munch, Charles, 3.2. 9 

Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Hic: 1906-07, 3.4.13 


-2.10 
ils p= Shea) 


Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 3.1.9; 3.4.9 
tour hours. 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
North Shore Golf Clubhouse, Kenilworth, I1l., 1917, 3.1.3; 3.4.5 
Northwest Corporation, 3.4.5 
Nuvolari, Tazio, 3.4.5 


Officer, Alexander, 3.3.9 

Officer, Kate see Keyes, Kate Officer 

Old colonial style see Colonial style 

Olmstead, Clarence, 3.3.8 

Olmstead House, Denver. Colo., 1898 
history, 3.3.8 


Parthenon, 3.1.16 

Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, I1ll., 1908-? 
histery St his 3-25 
light fixtures, 3.2.9-10: 
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Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
advertisements, 3.4.2-3 
history, 3.1.12r 3.2.15 
Millet work on, 3.2.9 
portieres, 3.2.9; 3.3.10; 3.4.6 
Perkins, Dwight, 3.1.10 
Peterson, Mark, 3.2.17-18 
Pinehurst see Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
Pinkhask, Chaim, 3.2.10 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak rare Ill., 1897 
Pleasant Home Foundation 
executive director, 3.1.7 
history, 3.2.3 
Maher homeowners gathering, 3.3.10 
membership campaign, 3.3.10; 3.4.12 
Mills family reunion, 3.4.11 
newsletter, 3.4.14 
Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
histery,,.3.3.8 
Poppy flower motif, 3.1.1-2; 3.4.14-16 
Pridemore, Jay, 3.4.13 
Purcell, William, 3.2.13 


Rebori, Andrew, 3.1.9 
Revisiting the White City, 3.3.11 
Riley, James Whitcomb, 3.2.3 
RIG; JanicesA.,: 2.1.77 3.2000 
Robineau, Adelaide Alsop, 3.4.5 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, Ill., 3.3.10-11 
Ross, Albert Randolph, 3.3.2 
Rubens, Harry, 3.4.13 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
nistery,. 3.2.135 et.2 
Maher/Jensen garden design, 3.3.11 
Rudd oJ Willian, 9.163 .3.2.67 3.4.6 
Rudolph House, Highland Park, Il1l., 1907 
advertismenents, 3.4.2 
Rugby Headmaster's House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 


history, 3.2.20 
RyGell, Robert Wi, 23.22 


Scales House, Chicago, Ill., 1894 
advertisements, 3.4.1-2 
Schmidt, Richard, 3.1.10; 3.4.8 
Schmidt House, Chicago, Ill., 1917, 3.3.11 
Schnedier, Jack, 3.3.11 
Schultz House, Winnetka, ITil., 1907 
histery.. 3.2215 
Seabreeze sée King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
sears, Clara Cheney, 3.4.7. 
Sears, Philip, 3.4.7 
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Segmental arch motif, 3.2.15 
Seyfarth, Robert, 3.1.18; 3.4.9; 3.4.16 
Shaw, Howard Van Doren, 3.1.9; 3.3.3; 3.4.5 
Sheridan, A. D. 3.1.9 
Sheridan House, Chicago, Ill., 1896 
hrstery, 3.1.9 
Silsbee, Joseph Lyman 
Chicago Edgewater buildings., 3.1.9 
Maher's employer. 3.2.13 
Sinkevitch; Alice, 323.11 
Smith, William Neil, 3.3.2 
Society for the Restoration of the Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium and Octave 
" Chanbte's Place in History, 3.1.9 
Spencer, Robert, 3.4.10 
Spicer, Anne Higginson, 3.4.9-10 
Spicer, Vibe, 3.4.9 
Spicer House, Kenilworth, Il1l., 1900 (attributed) 
history, 3.4.9-10 
Starrett, Paul, 3.2.9 
Stearns, William, 3.1.5 
Stevens, Arthur, 3.1.2 
Stevens, John Calvin, 3.3.3 
Stevens House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1914 remodeling (attributed) 
history, 3.2.9 
Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
bed and breakfast inn, 3.2.9; 3.4.13; 3.4.16 
fireplaces, 3.1.18: 3.4.13 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.2.9; 3.4.16 
Stickley, Gustav, 3.4.5 
Stirton House, Kenilworth, I1l1., 1920 
advertisements, 3.4.2-3 
Sullivan, Louis, 3.2.13; 3.4.5 
Sutton House, Kenilworth, Il1l., 1907_ 
windows photographs, 3.2.8 
owedenborgian Church, Chicago, I1l., 1898 
history, 3.3.8-9 
photographs (exterior), 3.3.9 
photographs (interior), 3.3.9 
Swift Hall, Evanston, I1ll., 1908 
Zour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 


Tallmadge, Thomas, 3.4.5 

Tarkington, Booth, 3.2.3 

They Built Chicago, 3.1.9 

Tiffany, Louis Comfort. 3.4.5 

TREBaNye Gass. “St. tS; C4ei6 

Tilfredshaden see 
Gould House, Kenilworth, Il1., 1892 
Spicer House, Kenilworth, Ili., 1900 

Towers House. Chicago, Ill., 1894 
advertisements. 3.4.1-2 
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Tripartite arch see Segmental arch motif 
Tulip flower motif, 3.2.8; 3.3.10 


Union League Club, Chicago, Ill., 3.4.4 

University Building, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 

University Club of Evanston, 3.4.5 

University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point 
Maher exhibition, 3.4.16 


Vermont Marble Co., 3.4.5 


Waller, Robert, 3.1.9 
Ward, Richard. 3.1.12 
Watkins, George Benjamin, 3.1.12; 3.1.15 
Watkins, Grace see King, Grace Watkins 
Watkins, Joseph R. 
Drodrarnys 3.1.02: S24 155 8.2. 10-16 
house in Plainview, Minn., 3.1.12 
Watkins, Martha Saltzman King, 3.2.16 
Watkins, Mary Ellen Heberling, 3.1.12 
Watkins, Paul, 3.1.13 


correspondence, 3.2.10; 3.2.15; 3.2.17; 3.4.15 


Watkins, Willie, 3.1.12 


Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 


floor plans, 3.1.14 
history, 3.1.12—-14 
Millet work on, 3.2.9-10 
motif rhythm, 3.1.14 
photographs (interior), 3.1.14 
renderings,.3.1.13 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Watkins liniment, 3.1.13 
Watkins Medical Co. 
executive staff, 3.2.16 
history, 3.1.12 
new owner, 3.2.18 
Watkins Warehouse, Memphis, Tenn., 1913-14 
blueprints, 3.4.15 
drawbridge, 3.4.15 
history, 3.4.14-15 
photographs (exterior), 3.4.14 
Watkins Warehouse, Winona, Minn., 1913-14 
drawings, 3.3.13 
floor plan, 3.3.12 
history, 3.3.11-13 
photographs (exterior), 3.3.12 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau. Wisc., 1906 
demolition possible, 3.1.10 
photographs (exterior), 3.1.10 
tour hours, 3.1.18 
Weber, Minnie Amanda, 3.3.8 
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Weber, William, 3.3.8 
Weber House, Blue Island, Il1l., 1898 
history, 3.3.2 
photographs (exterior), 3.3.8 
Wentworth, John, 3.2.17 
West Side Housing Project Associated Architects, 3.3.10 
Wharton, Edith, 3.3.1 
Wilson, Betsy, 3.2.8 
Winona Historical Society Museum, 3.1.18; 3. 2.17-18: 3.4.16 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
columns, 3.4.16 
furniture, 3.4.11 
history, 3.4.2; 3.4.4 
tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Winton House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1910, 3.3.10 
Wolbach, Murray, 3.1.9 
Wolfsonian Foundation, 3.2.10-12 
Woltersdorf, Arthur, 3.4.5 
Words (by Maher), 3.1.15-17 
World's Columbian. Exposition, 1893 
fine arts building, 3.3.14 
Ho-o-den rendering, 3.1.18 
lectures about, 3.1.18; 3.2.13 
Wright, Frank Lloyd 
exhibitions, 3.4.5 
imperial Hotel, 3.3.3 
Larkin Building, 3.1.12 
Martins as clients, 3.1.12 
Professional relationship with iene. 3.1.9 
Winslow House 
Similarities to Maher's designs, 3.2.3; 3.4.9 
Wyid--Arthir, So 2s 3.255322 .20 
Wyld, Elazepetan.-S3163- 3.3520 
Wyld, “Merles St ase aoe oO 
portraits, 3.1.2 
Wad. Wolet.-S.1 35 354,5-6; 3:12.11 
diary. 3.1.3-5. 
portraits, 3.1.3; 3.2.8 


Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 remodeling 


tour hours, 3.1.18; 3.4.16 
Yellow House see Schmidt House, Chicago, Il1., 1917 


Index prepared by Carol Kelm, Oak Park, Illinois 
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